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from JONATHAN CAPE'S list of NEW BOOKS 








Damnation of Mr. Zinkler: a novel by 


GRAHAM SUTTON dealing 





with the City of Hades 








Strafford, 1503-1041 


C. Vv. WEDGWOOD 


‘Here is a biography that the general public will 
be glad to read as well as professed historical 
students. It is admirably written; lucid, intelligent, 
sympathetic, and grounded on sound know!edge 
and a real historical sense. 

Moreover, its subject is a great E.nglish statesman 
whose story ends in a superb and moving tragedy.” 
An advance opinion from J. ¥. NEALE author of 
QUEEN FLIZABETH = [Publication Feb. 11) 15s. net 


Five Watersheds: a winter 


journey across Russian Lapland 


REYNOLD BRAY 


“It is all very desperately charming. Pleasant too is 
the generous ease of Mr. Bray’s account of their 
eventual imprisonment. “British Boys in Soviet 
Zone of ‘Verror” ran a headline report. Beside 
the author’s nonchalant good humour it seems 
comically hysterical . . . It is the same with the 
description of the journey, it is told with clear 
vigour and in good direct prose, its style admirably 
matching the achievement.’ RALPH BATES 10s. 64. net 


The Poacher; a novel 


Hl. E. BATES 


* The sheer beauty of his writing is enough to draw 
frequent exclamations of delight and surprise as 
one reads * The Poacher.’ 

lt is another of those ripe and balanced stories 
about firmly graved characters, of which Mr. Bates 
possesses the mastery.’ TIME AND TIDE 
“the Poacher’ is as fresh and as moving as 
anything he has written. It is all admirably told.’ 
rhe TIMES Literary Supplement 7s. Od. net 


Between Two Worlds 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


‘On the whole Middleton Murry can be regarded 
as representative of the generation immediately 
following Shaw and Wells, not yet attaining to the 
size of those imposing figures of the elder age— 
but truly representing a later age even in its 
incoherence, and with an insistence on the elements 
of art and emotion and religion which the more 
materialistic eartier age had pushed into the back- 
ground.’ An advance opinion from HAVELOCK 
ELLIS ‘Publication Feb. 17! 10s. 6d. net 


Wind from the North; a 


novel by JOSEPH O'NEILL 


‘Mr. O Neill shows peculiar powers of visualisation 
and imaginative realism. tle precipitates an 
ordinary man of to-day in the eleventh century 
Dublin of the Danes. He revives the atmosphere 
of a semi-pagan world ruled by physical prowess 
and force of numbers, inducing in us that 
mingled feeling of helplessness and fear which 
we experience primitively in dreams.’ 


The OBSERVER 7s. 6d. net 


Foreigners; a novel 


LrO WALMSLEY 


‘I cannot ever remember reading so good and 
fascinating a rendering of what goes on in a boy’s 
mind. Mr. Walmsley’s triumph is that he has got 
himself back into the limited boy world, has re- 
adjusted himself once more to the crude boy 
values, and has recovered too the boy vernacular 
in which the book is written. It is a tour de force 
and it succeeds.’ 


The SPECTATOR 7s. 6d. net 
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Susan & Joanna by ELIZABETH CAMBRIDGE 


author of “Hostages to Fortune.’ -s. od. net 


The Harsh Voice by REBECCA WEST 


four short novels 4th large printing. ~s. 64. net 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Government is to be commended on the prompt 
action it has taken in regard to the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board’s regulations, though the storm 
of protest in the country left it no alternative. The 
decision that the regulations as a whole are to be 
revised by the Board, and that in the meantime either 
the old rates or the new regulations, whichever is the 
higher, are to prevail in individual cases, leaves no 
one for the moment with any grievance, particularly 
since the decision is retrospective and the cuts already 
effected are to be made good. But the situation is by 
no means simple, and many difficulties still lie ahead. 
Any readjustment of benefit is bound to lead to some 
reductions and .some complaints, and it is not to be 
desired that the Government should yield precipitately 
to sudden clamour. But obviously much more than 
that is involved in this case, and Sir Herbert Samuel 
was justified in his observation that the Government 
and the Board could not be absolved from blame. The 
debate in the House has revealed certain admitted 
defects in the new regulations themselves, but it had 
hetter be recognized at once that no matter how much 
be revised they will still be the 
target of criticism. No one is content to see his allow- 
ance reduced, and he can generally assemble plenty of 
ready sympathizers to support him in his complaint. 
* * * x* 


the regulations may 


But the fundamental question is whether flat-rate 
regulations, with the power of variation entrusted to 
indifferently paid officials, will ever yield a satisfactory 
result. The unwisdom of excessive centralization in the 
matter of public assistance has been constantly empha- 
sized in these columns, and what has happened in the 
last few weeks abundanily confirms the view expressed. 
Part of the system of the new Board is the establishment 


of local advisory committees, but very few of them have 
in fact been set up. The appeal tribunals, some 140 
for the whole country, are too few, and in any case so 
long as the award of assistance is in accordance with 
the regulations the applicant gets little satisfaction from 
the tribunals. What is needed is to make the local 
advisory committees a reality and share with them the 
discretion now largely vested in officials. But this much 
at least has been demonstrated, that Parliament has no 
idea of surrendering its ultimate control over semi- 
autonomous bodies like the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, which will inevitably increase in number through 
the need of the House of Commons to devolve tasks 
which it cannot execute That is satisfactory 
and reassuring. 


directly. 
% * % * 


The Dominion Status Declaration 

The Government is entitled to qualified congratulation 
on the declaration made by Sir Samuel Hoare on 
Dominion Status for India in the course of his generally 
admirable speech on Wednesday. The thing has not 
been done at the right time; it has not been done in 
the right way; the declaration bears every appearance 
of having been extracted by general pressure ; but it 
is a great deal better that the Government should have 
done what it has done than done nothing at all. The 
studied omission in the new Government of India Bill 
of all reference to that Dominion Status which Lord 
Irwin, as Viccroy, declared in 1929 to be the natural 
issue of India’s progress as contemplated in the Preamble 
of the Act of 1919, has raised universal and inevitable 
suspicion in India, and most gravely injured the outlook 
for the reforms. Sir Samuel Hoare now declares 
definitely that the Preamble of the 1919 Act remains 
unrepealed and that he will move an amendment making 
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that perfectly clear. That ‘is something, but not enough. 
Some means ought to be found of embodying in the 
Bill, or a preamble, the substance of Lord Irwin’s assur- 
ance, and the actual words Dominion Status should 
be included. (a va sans dire, mais ca va mieux en la 
disant. So long as Dominion Status is postulated 
simply as the goal, questions of precise definition do not 
arise. 

a * * * 
The Talks at Nanking 

The most significant news from the Far East this week 
concerns the conversations the Japanese Minister at 
Nanking, M. Ariyoshi, has been carrying on with Mr. 
Wang Ching-wei, and General Chiang Kai-shek. There 
is nothing abnormal on the face of it in such contacts 
between the Japanese Minister and the titular and the 
effective heads of the Government of China, but this is 
only one of many indications that the project of a Japano- 
Chinese entente, as part of a general Eastern Asiatic 
movement which would leave Japan with acknowledged 
predominance in the new partnership, is being assiduously 
pushed. Japan, with the still-existing boycott on her 
goods checked and the danger of active Chinese hostility 
removed would be free to pursue her slow and silent 
penetration of Mongolia and be strengthened for a possible 
conflict with Soviet Russia. China’s financial position is 
alarming, with the banks almost drained of silver, and 
she may find herself forced to turn to Japan for support— 
though the yen is not in such robust health itself as to 
suggest that it can carry the tottering tael on its back. 
But what Japan does will be done at a price, and the 
inducement may be sufficient to evoke an inordinate 
effort. Events of considerable moment are in progress. 

* * x* * 

The Ban on Lending 

Speaking in the House of Commons on Monday Mr, 
Duff Cooper, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
expressed the view that as a gencral principle it should 
be left to the market to assess the credit of foreign coun- 
tries or institutions which desired to borrow in London ; 
there was no reason to suppose that the market was not 
well able without assistance from the Treasury to draw 
conclusions from past and present financial records of 
borrowers. No sentiment could be more admirable— 
and none, it may be observed, more totally inconsistent 
with the practice of the Treasury as laid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is a general ban on 
foreign loans—not an official ban, for the Treasury has 
no power to impose any, but one of those unofficial inti- 
mations to which the City as a whole (except when once 
in a generation a Birch Crisp breaks through the ring) 
makes ovine and obsequious submission. The business 
of the Red Star Liners has brought the whole question to 
the fore, and it is very well that it has. There is no 
supreme wisdom residing in the Treasury in such matters. 
Mr. Duff Cooper is perfectly right in saying that the City 
houses themselves are quite capable of judging between 
reliable borrowers and unreliable. It is much to be hoped 
that even now the organizers of the proposed new shipping 
line may obtain the financial support they need, Mr. 
Chamberlain or no Mr. Chamberlain. 

* * x * 


The Wavertree Result 

Lord Rothermere’s incursions into the political field 
rarcly produce visible consequences, but at Wavertree 
the Daily Mail and its proprietor do seem to have 


‘succeeded’ in presenting a safe Conservative seat to 
‘Labour. A comparison of the figures with the 1929 


poll—the only comparison of any value—is instructive. 


ational prices based upon national supply and demand. 


‘advantage ‘in itself, but interference with small poultry: 


In that year a Conservative won the seat by a majority 
of 3,295 over Labour, with the Liberal a good thin 
In 1935 the official and unofficial Conservatives pol 
between them over 24,000 votes, as against 15,44) 
given to Labour and the Liberal loses his deposit. Making 
all allowance for the fact that a good many supporter 
of Mr. Randolph Churchill would not have voted fo, 
Mr. Platt even if he had been the only Conservatiyg} 
candidate, the change as between 1929 and 1935 amounts} 
to very little, and such as it is hardly tells in Labours} 
favour. Ifthe eyes of the world have been on Wavertree. 
as Lord Rothermere’s organs assure us, they will haye 
descried nothing very instructive there. Contributory 
factors in the result were no doubt the Government, 
troubles over the Unemployment Assistance Regulations— 
a great asset for the Labour candidate—and the tendeney. 
unfortunate for Mr. Artro Morris, for a certain number 
of Liberals to vote for Mr. Platt, to reduce the dange 
of a Labour or Churchillian success.: The split in the 
Conservative Party is another matter, but the party 
would have nothing very serious to lose by shedding 
its extreme Right. 
* * * * 


£outh Africa and Imperial Defence 

Mr. Pirow, the South African Minister of Defence. 
made some outspoken remarks about the Union Gover. 
ment’s defence policy at the Imperial Press Conference 
last Tuesday. He said emphatically that South Africa 
was unwilling to take any part in any “ general ” schene 
of Imperial defence, that any attempt to involve the 
country in any “ oversea adventure” might lead to 
civil war, and that her main concern was to see to the 
defence of her ports and the protection of the white 
civilization in the African Continent. His statement 
left no i’s to be dotted. Though there was no anti- 
British feeling in South Africa, there was no intention 
of undertaking any Imperial commitments. The state- 
ment, bluntly made, is not contrary to what was already 
understood. This country makes no claims upon South 
Africa for any contribution beyond what she considers 
to be in her own interest. It is impossible for anyone 


to foresee what would be the attitude of South Africa in f 


any future crisis, but if it should arise it will be for her 
to determine her course, in accordance with the feeling 
of her own people, as it was in 1914. 


x * * * 


The Regulation of Eggs 

An egg and poultry marketing scheme for England 
and Wales has just been presented to the Minister oi 
Agriculture by the Reorganization Commission. Fol- 
lowing precedent, it provides for registered producers 
and an elected Producers’ Board, the country being 
divided for the purpose of assembly and distribution of 
eggs and poultry into 200 Areas and 12 Regions. The 
main object of the scheme in regard to eggs is to prevent 
depression of prices by imperfect ‘grading, by seasonal 
gluts, and district variations of price, and to facilitate 
the swift distribution of surplus stocks from one area 
or region to another.. The Board fixes minimum 


The withholding of spring surpluses for sale in the 
autumn is recommended with a view to lessening 
seasonal inequalities in supply and in price. The 
organization of a largely unorganized industry is am 


keepers can very easily be carried too far. De minimis 
ne curet lex. 
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The Need of a 1936 Census 

Though the Government light-heartedly makes a 
the sugar-beet industry of a further £1,150,000, 
it rejects, on the ground of expense (£300,000), the 
supremely important proposal to hold a 1936 Census. 
It has been shown that 1936 will be a turning point in the 
population history of this country. That is the critical 
moment when the population, hitherto increasing, will 
pave reached its peak before it begins a descent that will 
soon become rapid. A scientific study of the population 
curve, changing age groups, the number of persons 
engaged in different industries, and the numbers living 
under over-crowded conditions, is capable of providing 
data upon which much social reconstruction should be 
pased. Such a study should profoundly affect the pro- 
yision of houses for the future, educational accommoda- 
tion for the young, the age of entry into or retirement 
from industry, and public policy in regard to birth-control. 
it is extraordinarily short-sighted to deprive the country 
of statistical information upon which so much intelligent 
social planning depends. 

* * * * 


Television this Year 

For several years television broadcasting has been on 
the verge of becoming a practical proposition, but limited 
opportunities of experiment and the inherent difficulties 
have delayed it. But now, as a result of the Selsdon 
Committee inquiry, a decision has been taken by the 
Government to empower the B.B.C. to provide a service 
which will be in operation this year. It was the proper 
thing to do to entrust it to the same Corporation which is 
responsible for sound broadcasting, to which television is 
likely to become increasingly an adjunct. The transmis- 
sion, of course, will be entirely separate, and from separate 
stations ; and the one will not interfere with the other. 
At the start the service will be provided from a single 
station in the London area, and have but a limited range ; 
and the high cost of receivers in the initial stages will 
restrict its use. The two firms which have done most of 
the pioneer work—the Baird and the Marconi-E.M.I. 
Television Companies—will provide the apparatus for the 
London station ; but other manufacturers may be licensed 
to manufacture receiving-sets. Further research and 
competitive production will no doubt quickly lead to a 
reduction in prices. It is not unlikely that within a few 
years looking-in will become as common as listening-in. 

* * * * 

The Site of St. George’s Hospital 

The decision to rebuild on the same site St. George’s 
Hospital, which occupies a commanding position at 
Hyde Park Corner, facing Hyde Park and the Green 
Park, may cause some surprise to those who thought 
that the site would be sold for a considerable sum 
and the hospital rebuilt elsewhere. The treasurers 
explain the technical difficulties which stand in the way 
of transference, and also point out the great advantages 
of accessibility to patients, their friends, doctors and 
students. It is probable that their course was the right 
one, looking at the matter, as they were bound to do, 
from the point of view of a single hospital. Yet the 
example of Manchester and Birmingham ought not to 
be forgotten. It would be to the great advantage of 
London that the question of the spheres of working and 
the distribution of all the hospitals in the metropolitan 
area, considered as a whole, should be systematically 
and exhaustively studied, with a view to the retention 
of some hospitals at the centre and the possible removal of 
others to the circumference. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Mr. Stanley’s 
speech announcing the withdrawal of the Unemployment 
regulations was heard by Government supporters, first 
with astonishment and then with something approaching 
consternation. It was not that they regretted his 
retreat from a position that apparently had become 
impossible to hold, but they were at a loss to understand 
how he could ever have taken it up. The regulations 
when they were first produced had appeared in the main 
adequate and even generous. Only expert knowledge 
of local conditions could have revealed that they would 
result in intolerable cuts in unemployment relief m 
certain areas, and this apparently was not sought, either 
by the Unemployment Board or the Ministry of Labour. 
Members felt that they had been badly let down by the 
Government in this matter. Indeed, in any other Parlia- 
ment it is difficult to see how the Government could have 
escaped a vote of censure. Had it not been for the skilful 
way in which Mr. Stanley, great Parliamentarian that 
he is, executed his retreat, the resentment at the Govern- 
ment’s humiliation would have been far more vocal than 
it was. As it is there is a general feeling that the Govern- 
ment is not out of its troubles yet. Members are anxiously 
enquiring what will be the effect on the Budget of the 
new regulations. The scale that has now been with- 
drawn foreshadowed an increase of £3,000,000 in the 
amount of unemployment relief. What will the amended 
scales cost ? 

x + * * 


The Government scored heavily in their two days’ 
debate on the Housing Bill. Sir Edward Hilton Young 
made his best speech in this Parliament in introducing 
it, and throughout the debate there was a steady stream 
of cogent, well-informed support from the Government 
benches. It was notable that though the Bill in many 
cases will severely limit the landlord’s income derived 
from overcrowding, no speech was made in championship 
of his property rights. It all goes to show that the 
opposition to slum-clearance as it was manifested at the 
Conservative conference, when less than a dozen could 
be found to support the Government’s programme, finds 
no echo among Conservative members of Parliament 
really acquainted with the actual housing conditions. 
Labour showed up at a grave disadvantage, as it always 
does when it is faced by a constructive piece of social 
reform produced by its opponents. Such words and 
phrases as “* shabby,” “ a piece of electioneering,” “ mon- 
strous,” ‘scandal,’ “driving the people upwards,” 
** Mussolini,” which came from Mr. Greenwood were 
unworthy of an ex-minister of Health, and incidentally 
bad tactics from his own Party point of view. There is 
nothing that the average non-party elector dislikes more 
than the tradition that however laudable a Bill is pro- 
duced, the obligation of the Opposition is to oppose it. 


* * * 1 


So “ toady ” and “ lickspittle ” are now to be regarded 
as permissible epithets when an honourable’ member 
wants to express his dislike of an opponent. The 
Speaker when his ruling was sought on this question in 
the Shipping debate, first replied that he was not quite 
sure what they meant and then when a further protest 
was made, remarked, “‘ I was under the impression that 
the honourable member who used those words really was 
not serious and I thought that it was rather an amusing 
vein.” The majority of the members sympathized 
when the member against whom they had been used 
obviously failed to see the joke. 
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BUTTRESSING PEACE 


HATEVER be its ultimate outcome the Franco- 
British agreement of last week-end is beyond all 
question a step in the right direction. Every month 
that passes makes it more certain that if nations persist 
in depending for their safety on their own armed forces 
alone, there will be no safety for them, but destruction. 
And if a nation that has sworn to keep the peace, and does 
keep it, is left unsupported in face of the attack of another 
nation that has bound itself by the same pledge and 
violates it, then international anarchy instead of inter- 
national order is the world’s inevitable lot. It is first 
and foremost because of the account it takes of those 
fundamental facts that the new accord is unreservedly 
to be welcomed. It has the merit, moreover, of embody- 
ing in arresting form a new and hopeful tendency that has 
taken belated shape in the last months. Collective 
action, involving some small sacrifice or some small 
risk, has become a reality. An arms embargo against 
two warring members of the League of Nations in South 
America has been carried into effect. It has not been 
honoured by all States as scrupulously as it should have 
been, but the principle has been established and a prece- 
dent created. A situation charged with peril in the 
Saar was saved by the readiness of this and other rela- 
lively disinterested countries to send to the danger-area 
forces, which have by their presence not only enabled 
order to be preserved without the firing of a shot or the 
mounting of a bayonet but at the same time demonstrated 
convincingly, on however modest a scale, the possi- 
bilities of international armed co-operation. And now 
it is proposed after ten years to give precision and 
definition to the Locarno Treaty of 1925, by making 
specific provision for joint aerial action against any 
Power attacking a fellow-signatory by air in violation of 
its Locarno pledges. This is, of course, completely con- 
sistent both with Locarno and with League obligations. 
That is the outstanding feature of the new accord— 
to use the term as signifying no more than agreement 
to submit proposals to the other Locarno Powers. But 
it is by no means the only feature. It was urged in 
these columns last week that the three ideals of equality, 
security and disarmament could only be attained if 
they were pursued simultaneously. The British and 
French negotiations have given full recognition to that 
principle. The intention is that the guarantee which 
France would give to this country, and this country to 
France, to send its air forces to the help of the other if the 
Jatter is attacked shall be applied in precisely the same way 
to Germany unless she declines to avail herself of that 
material safeguard, with its corresponding obligation. 
Delicate questions have still to be settled : what size shall 
be fixed for the air force of a Germany joining in the guar- 
antee but technically forbidden, till Part V of the Treaty 
ef Versailles is abrogated, to possess an air force 
at all; and what place shall be assigned to Italy as a 
Locarno guarantor in an arrangement designed prim- 
arily to consolidate security in the North-Western 
area of Europe? But neither of these problems is at 
all insoluble, and if they are solved, and the London 
plan is accepted freely and with conviction by the nations 
concerned, equality of status for Germany, and a large 
access of security for Germany, France and Britain will 
have been achieved at the same moment, and the road 
thus simultaneously opened for a new approach to the 
disarmament problem at Geneva, 





The acceptance of the plan is still in the balayg 
The London conversations were strictly tentative mi 
preliminary. No finished scheme was elaborated {y, 
other countries to take or leave. The next step logically 
will be for the five Locarno signatories to meet gy; 
give final shape to proposals which two of them hay, 
drafted, two others, Italy and Belgium, have Welcomed 
with varying degrees of cordiality, and the fifth ang 
vital partner, Germany, has at least recognized x 
conceived in a spirit of conciliation and justice, s, 
far as this country is concerned the advantages of ty 
plan are manifest. There are only two countries fro, 
whom we could have any reason to fear an aerial attac, 
and under this arrangement we should be sure of th 
active support of cither of them against the othe. 
Under the original Locarno we only gave. Under this 
arrangement we should not’ only give but get. Tj 
country can be counted on to approve with something 
like unanimity the decision the Cabinet took on Saturday, 
France, too, is a gainer under the plan, in that the pledg 
of British support given in general terms under tly 
Locarno Treaty is made precise and given the form 
the French would most desire. France makes what 
she regards as a sacrifice in accepting formally the fact 
of German rearmament, and it is right that a conditio, 
of that should be the conclusion of a general disarmamen: 
agreement, broadly on the lines of the German note o! 
last April. That would involve Germany’s return ty 
Geneva, not prior to the attainment of equality o! 
status, but as part of a process whose several pu rposes 
would be attained as nearly simultaneously as_ the 
nature of things permits. 

It is not for English or French commentators to school 
Germany as to where her interest lies. Herr Hitler, 
whatever criticisms may be levelled at him, must be 
recognized as a realist, and in foreign affairs he has 
exhibited a sanity and restraint in which some of his 
more notorious henchmen are notoriously deficient. He 
cannot be blind to the advantages the proposed arrange- 
ment confers on Germany. It gives her uncontested 
title to an air force larger than the one she is at present 
constructing in contravention-of a treaty she has signed. 
It is destined actually to replace the part of that treaty 
most obnoxious to her, the chapter imposing on her a 
gross inequality in armaments, It lays no new obliga 
tions on her, and if, as is quite intelligible, her professed 
anxieties regarding the outlook in the East are genuine, 
it should be a considerable satisfaction to her to know 
that peace in the West is assured so far as mutual pledges 
‘an secure it. So decisive, to a foreigner, does the case 
for Germany’s participation in the aerial agreement seen! 
that only the most sinister interpretation could be put 
on her refusal to join in it. Fortunately the indications 
so far available justify no such assumption. — Italy’s part 
may for geographical reasons be less easy to define, but if 
she should desire the agreement in its plenitude to be 
extended to her this country need not hesitate to assent, 

More than the air agreement, of course, is under dis- 
cussion. Great Britain has rightly decided to associate 
herself in consultation with France and Germany i 
case the independence of Austria should be threatened. 
That is an extension of the Franco-Italian accord which 
should give satisfaction at Rome. France is still deeply 
concerned about the proposed Eastern European Pact, 
and Russia has not concealed her anxiety lest the new 
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London plan should thrust it into the background. That 
was certainly not the aim of the London conversations, 
and it is to be hoped it will not be their result. The 
Fastern European Pact was a sound conception. Its 
signature by Germany and Poland would restore in 
Eastern Europe much of the confidence which develop- 
ts of the past three years have destroyed. Here 
again Germany's refusal to co-operate would make her 
professions of peaceable intentions hard to credit. If she 
declines to sign, France and Russia will no doubt conclude 
their own guarantee treaty, just as in the west France and 
Britain might decide in the last resort to go forward alone, 


men 
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if they had to, with the air force guarantee. But that 
would be something fundamentally different from the 
mutual and reciprocal arrangement now proposed, 
something so immeasurably inferior to it in value as not 
to be worth discussing unless events compel that. At 
present we can cherish the hope of a real advance towards 
settled peace in Europe, beginning with the rapprochement 
effected at Rome between Italy and France, and carried 
a long step further by an accord which will make aggression 
by any Locarno Power on any other so disastrous an 
adventure that its deliberate initiation would be all but 
incredible. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


HAT it is possible to make out a strong case for as 
well as against the retention of capital punishment 
in this country has been shown by the articles and cor- 
respondence that have appeared in our columns. The 
defenders of the existing system are likely to make good 
their case so far, and only so far, as they can convince 
us that the death penalty is necessary to keep down 
murder. It is true that both Sir Arnold Wilson and Sir 
Alfred Pease are inclined to think that a life sentence is 
no more merciful, or even less merciful, than a death 
sentence. But this view is scarcely compatible with the 
argument that the death penalty deters when prolonged 
imprisonment does not ; and it is surely unquestionable 
that the majority of persons regard the taking of life by 
the State as a very much graver responsibility than to 
deprive an offender of his liberty. The opinion of the 
majority of persons in a matter such as this counts for 
much, as the Archbishop of York has shown; for the 
punishment that is meted out to a criminal is an expres- 
sion of the will of the community ; the State is collectively 
responsible for the policy of taking a life for a life; and 
it is a supremely relevant fact that the majority of 
persons do attach a special sanctity to life, and shrink 
from becoming partners in an act of justice which itself 
takes the form of killing. 

That this actually is the general feeling of the com- 
munity is demonstrated by the fact that in the majority 
of convictions for murder the death sentence is com- 
muted, and that such commutation is always desired by 
the relatives, friends or sympathisers of the condemned 
person. Ninety-three persons murdered, says Sir Arnold 
Wilson, in 19382, and only 4 persons hanged. ‘ Mercy ” 
was extended to the majority of the convicted because it 
was more merciful to do so. This being so. we may put 
aside the argument that it may be less cruel to hang than 
toimprison. And since it is not compatible with modern 
civilization to demand that the State should adopt the 
primitive retributive doctrine of an eye for an eye, and 
since we cannot suppose that the summary procedure of 
ihe gallows is a promising method of “ reforming ” mur- 
derers, there remains only one relevant issue—does 
‘'apital punishment deter? Do motives of expediency 
enjoin upon us the painful necessity of hanging, because 
the death penalty is the only effective means of preventing 
or restricting murder? If crimes of murder would be 
more numerous in the absence of capital punishment, 
that would be a strong reason for retaining it. If not, 
t ought to be abolished. 

The question, then, resolves itself in the main into one 
of fact. And here there is no lack of evidence to guide us. 
It is to be found in the report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons which inquired into the question 
in 1930. Since six of the fifteen members of this Com- 
mittee withdrew before the report was issued, the recom- 


mendations have not the weight of unanimity. — It is well, 
therefore, to base an opinion rather on the evidence sub- 
mitted by witnesses than on the conclusions arrived at by 
the majority. Examining this evidence we find that 
it falls in the main into two parts—matters of opinion 
submitted by officials whose views were deductions from 
their knowledge of British criminals and criminal 
procedure, and matters of fact submitted by foreigners 
in countries where the death penalty has actually been 
abolished. 

It is extraordinary how much misapprehension there 
has been in this country concerning foreiga experience 
and the conclusions that may be drawn from it—mis- 
apprehension which was shared in 1930 by officials of the 
Home Office. A Memorandum prepared by the Home 
Office alludes, for example, to the experience of France in 
1906-8, when President Falliéres commuted all death 
sentences, and concludes that ‘* organized murder in- 
that the President did not dare to 
worst cases,”” whereas it becn 


much 
commute the 
explained by officials of the French Ministry of Justice 
that the increase in crime in that period was mainly in 


creased so 


in has 


regard to types of homicide which are not punishable 
by death under French law, and that “no argument 
could be drawn from these figures.” 

The case of France affords no reliable conclusions on 
the one side or the other. 
punishment in Italy under Signor Mussolini was not due 
to an increase in normal homicide, but to the fact that it 


The restoration of capital 


was invoked for the suppression of political crime. and 
that it was felt unreasonable to withdraw the penalty 
for private murderers. The most relevant examples are 
those of Holland, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Roumania, and Swiss Cantons, which abolished 
abandoned the use of the death penalty at various times 
between 1860 and 1921, and have not restored it (except, 
in the case of Belgium, during the period of the War). 
The official evidence furnished from these countries goes 
to show that no increase of crime has resulted from the 
abandonment of capital punishment, and that there are 
no reasons whatsoever for contemplating its resumption 
for the sake of public security. 

Resort to a milder form of punishment which does 
not possess, as the Danish Minister put it, “ the 
fatal quality of irreparability.” has not led the 
countries where it has tried to an _ increase 
in homicide. But is it possible that there are 
special considerations in this country, arising from 
the character of the people or some peculiar qualities 
of the criminal class, which make it more unsafe to abolish 
hanging here than elsewhere? We can hardly accept 
any suggestion that British citizens.or even the potential 


or 


in 
been 


criminals among them, are less amenable to civilized 
conditions than the people of other European countries. 
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The greater number of murders in this country are not 
committed by professional criminals, but by partially 
insane people who’ take no thought of consequences, or 


by calculating people who are confident that they will not: 


be found out. And as for professional criminals, the 
facts that it is a serious offence for a burglar to be armed 
and that the police themselves are unarmed have probably 
done more to keep down criminal violence than fear of 
the gallows. But against any possible increase of 
crime from this cause may be set the morbid effects on 
the minds of the public when a man is tried for his life, 
and even the countenance to killing which is lent by the 
State when it turns executioner. 

If the act of killing is a violent outrage on the con- 
science of the community, it needs very cogent reasons 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR JOHN SIMON’S broadcast on the Anglo-French 
conversations on Sunday night can be both attacked 
and defended. It is quite true that such statements 
ought normally to be made first to the House of Commons, 
and it would be unfortunate if Members of the Cabinet 
contracted the habit of making straight for the microphone 
to get first hold of the public ear. I do not moreover 
follow Sir John’s explanation that ** there were a number 
of misleading statements about the official communiqué,” 
for it had only been issued a couple of hours before he 
spoke, and of course not published so far anywhere. 
But in this case I come down on the Foreign Secretary’s 
side. He was speaking as representative of his country 
in negotiations with another country, and these particular 
negotiations had resulted in an agreement into which it 
was highly important not to read too little or too much. 
Sir John Simon, speaking without a manuscript, gave 
what seemed to me an admirably lucid and impartial 
explanation—or elaboration—of the communiqué. — It 
was well done, but it should be an exception rather than 
a precedent. 
x x ** * 

The term “ great public servant ” is commonly reserved 
for men like Sir Robert Morant, who have left a notable 
mark on the Civil Service in which their lives were spent. 
But if by the term is meant a man who spends his life 
without thought of reward or recognition in the service 
of the public I can think of no one to whom it could 
more fittingly be applied than Mr. Whitley. He was, 
it is true, paid a salary as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the B.B.C., but I am quite certain that he 
no more sought that emolument than he sought the 
peerage which he in fact declined on leaving the Speaker’s 
chair. His name will be perpetuated in this country by 
the Whitley Councils and in India by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in British India, over which he pre- 
sided. His service was not in reality unrewarded, for 
Mr. Whitley was a man to whom service was its own 
reward. Happy the land in which such citizens abound. 

* * * * 


Having followed Mr. Randolph Churchill's electoral 
fortunes religiously in the Daily Mail, whose candidate 
he may be said to have been, and learned on January 26th 
that © the first canvass returns for Mr. Randolph Churchill 
. . . Show a majority of three to one in his favour” ; on 
January 29th that “the second week of Mr. Randolph 
Churchill's great campaign began today with splendid 
prospects of victory”; on January 31st that “ the 
canvass, Which is rapidly being completed, gives figures 


indeed to justify the killing even of a convicted Murderer 
by the public- hangman. Foreign example Provide, 
no such reasons. The time has surely come whey the 
matter should at least be put to the test. We are ~~ 
under war conditions. We are under peace Conditions, 
and the experiment which was suggested by the majorit, 
of the Select Committee presupposed such conditions, 
It advocated the passing of a Bill to abolish the deat), 
penalty for an experimental period of five years in cases 
tried by Civil Courts in time of peace. That, we think 
is the right solution. If after a fair test it could be proved 
that the effect of the measure was to increase homicide 
the period need not be extended. But if the conchisio, 
was satisfactory, we should have done no more than 
twentieth century civilization demands, 


in his favour which are staggering even his most optimistic 
friends *; on February 4th, that “ every hour bring 
fresh proof that Mr. Randolph Churchill can beat th: 
Socialist ” ; on February 6th, that “* if all the magnificent 
response we [sic] have achieved during a brief fortnight 
represents the will of the people of Wavertree, then Mp. 
Churchill's success at the poll tomorrow is a certainty”; 
and finding that in the event Mr. Churchill polled rathe; 
less than a fourth of the votes cast, my faith in the infall. 
bility of the journal in question—remains precisely what 
it always has been. 
* * * * 


The Malvern Theatre Festival, I see, is this year 
reverting to its early allegiance to Mr. Bernard Shaw 
(it was, of course, founded by Sir Barry Jackson to 
do ceremonial honour to Mr. Shaw’s plays) and de. 
voting three nights out of the six to the work of thai 
master. Three consecutive nights of Shaw seems to me a 
stiflish dose for any audience to swallow, and I shall be 
surprised if Malvern submits to the prescription with 
alacrity. There will, no doubt, be an attentive audience 
on Monday night when his new play, The Simpleton oj 
the Uneapected Isles, is produced for the first time, but I 
should hardly have thought that Fanny's First Play and 
Misallianee, which follow on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
would be sufficient inducements to the eager visitors who 
normally fill the town for the week. Nor are the remain- 
ing three days particularly attractive. Ben Jonson's 
tedious Volpone is on Thursday, Pinero’s T'relawney of th 
Wells on Friday, while on Saturday—an odd choice for 
festival which professes an interest in the serious theatre— 
there will be a dramatized version of 1066 and All Thai. 
But perhaps the last has been chosen to avoid any in- 
vidious comparison between Mr. Shaw and his younger 
contemporaries. 

* tk ** * 

“Who steals my purse, steals trash.”’ It is not clear 
what dreams of loot animated the marauders who broke 
into The Spectator office on Tuesday night. The waiting 
manuscripts, that would have been worth untold sums 
to a rival publication, were left untouched, and all that 
went was a dispatch-case stamped with the name of 
Janus (or initials to that effect), a few pounds, a few 
stamps, a few of those cigars which, like charity, are not 
-asily puffed up, and a few cigarettes. The chance eallers 
for whose gratification the latter were mainly _ stocked 
may suffer some deprivation. Otherwise all is well. 


Later.—It appears that the felons, with some 
acumen, left the cigars behind. JANUS. 
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A PROGRESSIVE POLICY: VL HOUSING 


By LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH 


WO special circumstances have combined to render 
housing difficulties particularly acute during the 
years since the War. One is the fall in the average size 
of the family, combined of course with a population still 
numerically increasing, the other the fact that so much 
of the property occupied by the working classes has. 
reached an age when it is really worn out; the latter 
difficulty is greatly accentuated by the shortage of accom- 
modation, which renders such property highly remunera- 
tive to an investor more interested in the financial return 
than in the social effects of bad housing. The census 
figures reveal that the average number of persons per 
family, after remaining stable for very many years at 
about 4.5, fell between 1921 and 1981 to 3.9, and the 
excess of the number of families over the number of 
occupied dwellings actually increased from 928,000 to 
1,110,000 during the same period, in spite of the erection 
of two million new houses. That is to say that after ten 
years of active housebuilding, much of it subsidized at 
an immense cost to the tax- and rate-payer, the ideal of 
one house one family was further from realization in 
1931 than it had been before the post-War effort began. 
The mere existence of over a million more families than 
houses points straight to the first object of a national 
housing policy, viz., to secure the erection as quickly as 
possible of a very large number of new low-rented 
dwellings. 

Public opinion, which was perhaps passive in the 
beginning, is now very definitely active in this matter ; 
the tax-payer feels that he has time after time been asked 
to pay large sums in order to help the slum dweller ; 
time after time he has paid up only to find the slum 
dweller still occupying his slum. His exasperation is 
intensified by an increasingly vivid realization of what 
bad housing really means to those who suffer from it in 
terms of darkness, dampness, vermin, ailing children, 
absence of privacy and comfort and home life, and added 
to all this is the feeling that others are profiting while he 
is being taxed beyond capacity. There has resulted a 
real and growing determination throughout the country 
that this state of affairs must be ended, and public opinion 
has never been so ready to accept considered plans, how- 
ever far-reaching, if only they carry with them an assured 
prospect of ending a situation which is rightly regarded 
as intolerable. 

- Jobbing backwards, as the saying goes on the Stock 
Exchange, is notoriously easy, and it is not difficult to 
see today that the repeal of the Wheatley subsidy by the 
1933 Act was a mistake ; it was done partly as a result of 
the economy campaign following the crisis of 1931 and 
partly in the belief that its removal would enable private 
enterprise to step in and supply the required type of 
house. The latter hope has not been fulfilled, the con- 
structive part of the Act, the Building Societies Guarantee 
Scheme, having proved unproductive. At the same time 
it is probable that, while the houses remained unbuilt, 
as much was paid away in additional unemployment 
benefit as was saved in subsidy. 

: Private enterprise, indeed, can only find a field for its 
operation where the return on the capital invested is 
commensurate with the risks involved. For the solution 
of our housing difficulties that condition simply does not 
obtain. It is not any longer largely a question of houses 
for sale. The urgent need is for large numbers of two-, 


three- and four-roomed non-parlour houses, to be let at 
low weekly rents under a system of management designed 
to have special regard to social factors. A large proportior 
of the prospective tenants will be coming out of very 
bad conditions, and not only will the rents generally 
have to be extremely low, but in a certain proportion of 
cases a period of education in the use of the amenities - 
of a decent home will be necessary. Indeed, the nearer 
the approach to the ideal of 100 per cent. rehousing of 
the slum dweller, the more numerous will such eases be: 
The return on the capital invested in the whole of such 
rehousing operations could not be greater, even allowing 
for the reduced cost of building, and assuming cheap 
building sites, than 2? or 3 per cent. Here is obviously: 
no field for competitive private enterprise—such a return 
is still obtainable in the gilt-edged market, the destination 
to which money satisfied with so low a rate must inevitably 
flow. Private enterprise can very well be employed to 
build the houses by contract at a commercial margin of 
profit ; the ownership of the property over its whole 
life can make no appeal to private capital, and the 
task, if it is to be accomplished, can only be carried 
out through public ownership in one form or another. 

One further essential remains to be mentioned; the 
houses must be within reach of the labour market. The 
benefit of low rents can be very quickly neutralized by 
the cost of fares. Herein lies the crux of the difficulty ; 
in congested areas factories and population mutually 
attract one another in a vicious circle, and the direct 
result is the high site-value, which renders it impossible, 
without subsidy, to provide new working-class houses, 
up to modern standards, at suitably low rents. If the 
difficulty is met by subsidy and blocks of flats erected, the 
congestion of population is,-in the aggregate, maintained 
or intensified and the vicious circle continues to operate. 

The second object of policy must therefore be to see 
that the new houses are indeed placed within reach of 
the labour market but with a new orientation. A measure: 
of building on expensive sites will, of course, be necessary, 
but a determined effort should be made to break the vicious 
circle and to secure decentralization of industry and popu- 
lation together. The Garden City idea has been praised 
in theory for many years, but has never had behind it 
the driving force necessary for success, which could 
only come from determined Government policy. It is 
fantastic to subsidize people to live in blocks of flats 
at the centre when they could be housed under far better 
conditions, at infinitely less cost, in new areas planned in 
an orderly way from the start. The prime difficulty 
is, of course, to secure the outward move of industry, 
and to synchronize the erection of the new factories 
with the due appearance on the spot of the needed 
labour. But such huge savings of subsidy would be 
made, as compared with a policy of intensified housing 
at the centre, that the means would be available of offerinz 
to industry large inducements to move. Once the initial 
difficulty had been overcome and the movement started, 
it would gather speed of itself. The initial outward push 
to new centres is merely a matter of organization ant 
determination. 

The necessary preliminary is to ascertain by survey 
how. many new houses are needed to overtake overcrowd- 
ing as well as to replace the slums. The programme then 
to be drawn up would be something very much more thar 
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a mere summation of numbers of houses proposed to 
be built by individual local authorities. . Thenational 
plan, designed to produce within a defined period whatever 
number of houses had been found to be necessary, 
would take a long view of factors such as the southward 
trend of industry and the future of the derelict areas. 
Research would be encouraged into building costs and 
methods, into mass production and a hundred other 
matters. The possibility of long-term contracts to steady 
the price both of materials and labour would be examined. 
Above all, town planning would be carried out on a great 
scale, including decentralization of congested areas in 
London and large provincial towns. It is a task beyond 


anything for which the Ministry of Health is at presey 
equipped ; either the scope of the Department would }y 
suitably widened or a special body could be set up 
The difficulties admittedly are great ; rating, to mention 
one problem alone, might have to be handled on entirely 
new lines if the co-operation of the Local Authorities 
in decentralization were to be secured, as it must and 
could. But the difficulties are, after all, only administra. 
tive; tackled with imagination and resource, they 
would not prove insoluble. The grim alternative js to 
go drifting on with no plan of a national character and 
no policy but that of subsidies, imprisoning our urban 
population ever more inescapably in the congested areas, 


THE FAR EASTERN FERMENT 


By DAME RACHEL CROWDY 


HE announcement that Chinese immigration into 
Manchukuo, which contains some 28 million 
Chinese out of a population of about 30 million as it is, has 
been suspended by order of the Manchukuo Government, 
is significant, for Manchukuo may reveal itself at any 
moment as the theatre of great events. It is a country 
of varied scenery, ‘varied peoples and varied rumours. 
Some of these rumours are spread quite deliberately for 
political purposes, but there are others which come from 
the foreign Press representatives, or from foreign business 
men who have spént most of their working lives in the 
Far East, and these latter have as a rule a strong basis 
of truth. One never knows from moment to moment 
where interest will next centre. Today it may be Chinese- 
Japanese affairs which oceupy everyone. Tomorrow 
Japanese-Mongolian relations will furnish talk for the 
drawing-room, the club, the American Bar, or diplomatic 
circles, but always, in the minds of the foreigners in 
Manchukuo, looms the possibility of war between Russia 
and Japan. 

That Japan is preparing rapidly and thoroughly for 
either defence or offence seems beyond debate. I visited 
a few wecks ago factories both in Manchukuo and in 
Japan where the workers and the managers spoke openly 
of a coming event which they described as the crisis of 
1935. In the prisons the men, working twelve to thirteen 
hours a day, were carrying out at top speed orders for the 
Army and the Navy. The headquarters of the Kwantung 
Army, which has always been stationed at Port Arthur, 
has moved from the Peninsula to Hsinking, the new 
Capital of Manchukuo, and is, in order to justify the 
position, attached to the Japanese Embassy. Perhaps 
what interested me most of all was the attitude of some 
of the younger men to whom I talked in Hsinking. They 
are not necessarily supporters of the military party, but 
they have the very real conviction not only that the life 
of Japan depends on a Japanese-controlled Manchukuo, 
but that the prosperity of the Far East as a whole and its 
safety from Communism lies in Japanese domination. I 
had met several of them in Geneva, and knew them as 
men who had stood for social progress, and I therefore 
found it quite impossible to doubt the honesty of their 
convictions, though I might question their judgement. 

The whole time I was in Manchukuo I felt as if I were 
waiting for the start of some great race for a world’s 
championship: that at any moment I should hear the 
starting-gun fired and see the take-off from the line. 
Perhaps the place at which I was most conscious of this 
feeling was in Jehol, to which I flew a few weeks ago. It 
is a very small city, buried among mountains, and yet 
there were dug-outs for children in the school grounds, 


The children themselves were being trained in what to do 
during air-raids or gas-attacks. One day, down the 
narrow streets of the City, among the donkeys and 
rickshas and mule-panniers, came a. lorry carrying a 
model aeroplane. Japanese demonstrators told _ the 
small Chinese shopkeepers how important it was for 
their trade that they should combine and buy planes 
which would enable them to keep in touch with the 
outside business world. I have before me as I write a 
poster which came from the headquarters of the Army at 
Jehol. It shows a Japanese soldier on horseback and 
underneath is inscribed: ‘ Twenty-nine years since 
Japan’s last great vietory—Manchuria, Mongolia.” 
The recent move of the Japanese and the Manchukuo 
troops down to the Great Wall was, of course, fore- 
shadowed long ago. When I discussed with my Japanese 
friends the possibility of such a gesture I had the im- 
pression that they believed Europe would accept the 
move almost without comment! After all, does not the 
map issued with the Manchukuo Yearbook show a very 
interesting small pink oblong, which appears to include 
not only Manchukuo itself but the strip of land which has 
just been fought over, as well as other country which in 
our atlases does not as yet bear any such significant label? 
The recent references made both by Mr. Molotoff and 
by Mr. Hirota to the Treaty of Portsmouth, and the 
incident on the Soviet-Mongolian-Manchukuo frontier, 
must give a certain weight to the rumour of impending 
trouble between Russia and Japan. The sale of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway had not been completed when I 
left the country. It was said that linked with the sale 
was a demand that the Russians would withdraw all troops 
North and North-East of Manchukuo and that Galen, or 
Bliicher as he now calls himself, the great figure of the 
Russian Far Eastern Autonomous Army, had warned 
Moscow that if any such action were even considered, he 
would take the law into his own hands. There was no 
secret about the fact that the Japanese wanted _pos- 
session of the Amur Province, the Maritime Province 
and Northern Sakhalin. I was interested in an article 
which appeared in the November issue of the Aaisu, a 
monthly publication of Tokyo, suggesting that if Russia 
were really anxious for peace in the Far East she would 
be willing to sell these Provinces and so satisfy the natural 
craving of Japan for colonial or semi-colonial territory. 
Like many others I had believed that the sale of the 
railway would remove a source of friction. I was surpris2d, 
therefore, when a man who had spent many years of his 
life in the Far East told me that in his private opinion 
trouble would be far more likely when the railway 
changed hands, When I asked him for his reasons he 
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told me to look at the map. “ Where is the terminus of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in the North West, where 
in the South East ?” Later he pointed to the roads and 
railways which are netting the whole face of Manchukuo 
and told me how in the summer months the Chinese 
farmers and their carts had been commandeered to carry 
light gauge rails up into the North Eastern Provinces of 
Manchukuo. (The former is Manchu-li, the latter 
Vladivostok. Japanese troops can be rushed to Soviet 
territory either way.) 

[had no time to go to Vladivostok or to travel along 
that important strip of territory which runs from 
Blagoveshensk to Khabarovsk, but I met men who had 
been there very recently. They spoke of a well-disciplined 
Russian army, of a strong and efficient air force with 
bombing planes, piloted by men who were perfectly 
prepared to volunteer for almost certaim death, if they 
were called upon to bomb cities at a distance which made 


CHILD GUIDANCE: A NEW 


adequate fuelling for return: almost impossible. They 
told me of the fortifications, which they had seen for 
themselves, of the small islands round Vladivostok, and 
of the Russian submarines. 

The Russians believe that if there should be a war with 
Japan, it would not end in the same way as the last war. 
They believe that they have something today which they 
had not in the days of the Tsar. Then every Japanese 
soldier was ready to die for the Emperor, and only those 
who formed his immediate bodyguard were ready to die 
for the Tsar. Today, they say, there is Communism in the 
ranks of the Japanese and Kwantung Armies, and in 
Russia every young Communist (and the Youth Pioneers 
are growing to be men) knows that he may be called upon 
to die for his Soviet principles. They believe that, though 
there would be no decisive victory, they could and would 
break the prestige of Japan in the Far East, and at last 
Communism would have a free hand. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


By SUSAN ERTZ 


EN years ago Child Guidance was practically unheard 
T of in England. Today, the general public, for 
whom it exists, is becoming familiar with its name, though 
an appreciation of its aims and principles and of its 
unique value to the community is only gradually gaining 
headway throughout the country. 

As a social service it is an innovation. Nothing like 
it has been tried before, and it is surprising how many 
centuries should have had to pass before science 
turned its attention to the study of the child mind and 
put the results of that study to practical. use. Child 
Guidance is one of the finest fruits of this new knowledge. 

There are two reasons to account for its presence in 
our own day. The first of these is the reason just given 
—that scientific data have, until now, been lacking. The 
second is that never before has the need been so 
imperative. Since the Great War, the threat to the 
average child’s normal and satisfactory development has 
grown immeasurably greater, for, owing to the pressure 
of present day economic conditions, famiiies tend to grow 
smaller, and to become more and more cramped and 
hampered. Unemployment and overcrowding have 
made the bringing up of children a precarious business, 
and if the strain upon the adult has been severe, let us 
consider, for a moment, the far greater and more 
dangerous strain upon the child. 

In homes where sufficient space is lacking, children. 
except when at school, are continually under the feet of 
their parents, and the troubles of the elders are of necessity 
shared by the young. Adult problems are not spared 
them, and the permanence and security that are taken 
for granted by the fortunate few are only too often 
unknown to their poorer brothers and sisters. 

The child that is, on the one hand, insufficiently 
controlled, or, on the other, restricted and confined, is 
almost invariably noisy ; noise angers or exhausts the 
parents and this reacts again upon the child, and in this 
way mutual irritations are set up which result in all sorts 
of fears, nervous disorders, and, eventually, behaviour 
problems. Child delinquency is reported to be increasing, 
and we need not seek very far for the cause. 

It is to combat this growing delinquency and to lessen 
the need for more and more Remand Homes that Child 
Guidance has come into existence. It is, to put it into 


as few words as possible, a service that makes available 


to the baffled parent—or guardian or teacher—expert 
help in dealing with the difficult, nervous, backward or 
abnormal child ; the child, so common today, but known 
to every generation, whose behaviour presents problems 
with which the unskilled person is not qualified to deal. 


Eight years ago, thanks to the generosity of the 
Commonwealth Fund of America, the Child Guidance 
Council was formed. Some two years later the first 
Child Guidance Clinic was started—one or two others 
were already in operation and doing good work, though 
not under the name of Child Guidance—and at the end 
of 1934 there were fifteen clinics in England and Scotland 
and more will be opened as soon as suitable staffs can 
be trained for them. 

A Child Guidance Clinic performs two separate 
functions. One is the giving of expert help to the 
children brought to it for attention by parents or 
guardians, or sent to it by teachers, social and medical 
agencies, Juvenile Courts, private physicians and other 
sources; the other is the training of social workers 
and the sending out of lecturers and of men and women 
qualified to accept responsible posts at other clinics. 
At the head of each Clinic is a trained Psychiatrist 
whose experience enables him to deal with the symptoms 
of abnormality and to bring a wide knowledge to bear 
upon the consideration of a great variety of human 
problems. For cach child brought to him presents 
a problem, and one that, often enough, is so complicated 
as to seem almost beyond human unravelling. Some- 
times, of course, it may be; but in the majority of cases 
close study and careful treatment unpick the dangerous 
knot, and from home or school comes, at last, the 
gratifying report that “ There is no further difficulty.” 

The method of Child Guidance is to approach each 
vase from several angles: the medical; the emotional 
or psychological ; the educational and social; for the 
child, as an individual, has to adapt himself to demands 
in all these spheres. This requires three types of helpers, 
all specialists in their various departments, who work 
together in close co-operation so that every aspect of 
the child’s condition may be understood and the neces- 
sary alterations in health, habits or environment—and 
sometimes all three—may be made. To be permitted 
to listen to the confidential reports of these experts is 
an experience of the most enthralling interest, and they 
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are expressed in simple, non-technical language that 
the child’s parents or teachers will later have no diffi- 
culty in understanding. 

Needless to say, the co-operation and help of the 
child's family are highly important if the best results are 
to be obtained, and delicate adjustments requiring 
the utmost tact on the part of the social worker must 
frequently be brought about. It is obvious that only 
men and women of exceptional character and _ fine 
capabilities will be able to perform such work, or will 
be selected by those whose task it is to train them. 

Let us consider a case of a common type. 

A girl named Emily was brought to a Clinic because of 
her violent tempers and her complete unmanageableness 
both at home and at school. She had been excluded from 
the latter, and the former she made utterly miserable. It 
was a poor home, but her mother and sister were devoted 
to her and anxious to help her. The father was a hopeless 
drunkard, and now at a mental hospital. The child, who 
was thirteen, had a severe squint in one eye, about which 
she was extremely sensitive. Her life was a burden to 
herself and to everyone near her. She was already an 
outlaw. The workers at the Clinic presently discovered 
one of the underlying troubles; that the girl was in 
constant fear of madness. So here were three highly 


==, 
disturbing factors: backwardness, a consciousness of 
ugliness, and the secret, corroding fear of madness, She 
was sent at once to a hospital where a successful Operation 
cured the squint. Individual coaching was given her a} 
the Clinie—where backward children may receive Special 
tuition, singly or in small groups—and the Clinic Psy. 
chiatrist was able to convince her, once and for all, that 
her fears were completely unfounded. Placed upon a 
Jevel with other girls of her age and freed from her terroy, 
all dangerous behaviour symptoms ceased. She returned 
to her school, and on leaving it for good, a job was found 
for her with excellent chances for promotion. She has 
joined local clubs and classes, and is now a healthy, 
normal young girl. Had such help not been available, 
who can say what her life would have been ? This is only 
one of a great number of cases where treatment, at . 
critical stage, can do untold good, and _ transform 4 
possible derelict into a useful, happy citizen. 

In fact, if a small portion of what this country spends 
annually upon the adult criminal or mentally unfit were 
spent upon the difficult, ill-conditioned or abnormal 
child, the result would be not only an immense saving jy 
money, but, still more important, in needless human 
suffering, and the community freed, in part, of its burden 
of misery and crime. 


CAMEL, CAR AND BEDOUIN 


By A. R. LINDT 


HE camel is always a melancholy beast. But his 
expression is never so pained as when a car 
overtakes him on the macadamized surface of a newly 
constructed road. Far too dignified to shy, he follows 
the progress of the offending vehicle from under his 
long lashes as it disappears beyond the horizon. The 
growth of motor traflic has made an enemy of the railway 
in’ Europe—and of the camel in the Near East. In 
Egypt, Palestine and Syria the use of the camel as a 
beast of burden has so diminished that its price has 
fallen from £12 to £4. It is as unprofitable in these 
days to be a camel-breeder in Arabia as to be a share- 
holder of an English railway company. And such is 
the lot of the Bedouin. While his aristocratic traditions 
—there is no more consummate snob, no being more 
puffed up with the glory of his genealogy than the 
nomad of the desert—forbid him all manual labour, 
even the cultivation of the land, he does condescend to 
breed camels. And that, though it is his only regular 
trade, he entrusts to boys and servants. A Bedouin 
in the prime of life devotes the best part of his time and 
energy to raiding, and this and the camel trade are his 
two sources of revenue. 

As long as raiding takes place between tribe and 
tribe, accounts are about evened, for raid is followed 
by counter-raid. But there is a net profit when a tribe 
attacks a village or a band of Mecca-bound pilgrims. 
Often it is not even necessary to attack. The threat 
of pillage is sufficient to raise a tax from the peasants. 
This state of things has existed as long as the desert 
has been left to its own devices. Owing to the difficulty 
of exerting any effective control over the Bedouins, the 
governments themselves submitted to the blackmail 
of the nomads, paying bribes in the form of annual 
allowances to the Sheikhs, who in return promised to 
leave certain areas in peace. The desert is inaccessible 
to ordinary troops dependent on provisioning. The 
Bedouins could be driven off, but not mastered, and the 
subjugation of the desert, even had it been possible, 


was not worth the cost. In ancient times, while the 
sea-route was still uncertain, the whole commerce between 
the East and the Mediterranean passed through the 
desert. From the moment when the ship superseded 
the camel as a means of transport, the desert lost all 
importance. 

The Bedouins were left free to raid and pillage where 
they could. At the close of the Great War the situation 
was materially unchanged. Yet they had _ become 
westernized. All Asiatic peoples who come into contact 
with western culture are quick to adopt European methods 
of warfare, without changing their manner of life, and 
the Bedouins had replaced their lances by rifles, while 
the most powerful of the Sheikhs even led their camel- 
mounted raiding-parties in powerful American cars. 
They continued to live from hand to mouth; the political 
economy of the Bedouin is so primitive that the 
term investment is unknown. However great their 
revenue, they could always keep their expenditure 
level with it. The capitalist is an unknown monster 
in the desert. Even the enormous sums which T. E. 
Lawrence distributed among the Bedouins during the 
revolt slipped through their fingers without a penny 
being laid by for the bad years which were to come. 

The new States which succeeded the Turkish Empire 
in Northern Arabia took a keen interest in the domination 
of the desert—for two reasons. With the development 
of the air-lines the desert, the shortest link between the 
Mediterranean on the one hand and Mesopotamia and 
India on the other, could again be used for transport 
as in the days of the Roman Empire. The second reason 
was the discovery of the oilfields in Irak, for whose con- 
mercial exploitation it was necessary to transport. the 
oil across the desert to the ports of Haifa and Tripoli 
in place of the long détour round the Arabian peninsula! 
by sea. The maintenance of the air-lines and the oil 
transport both necessitated the pacification of those 
regions of the desert concerned, a task which the technical 
inventions of our century rendered possible. In the 
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face of @ Government capable of enforcing its orders 
py aeroplanes and armoured cars, the Bedouin lost 
his great advantage, speed. It soon became apparent 
that though a very few aeroplanes or armoured cars 
yere sufficient to wipe out a very great number of 
Bedouins, 2 surprise attack none the less often took 
place with such rapidity that the raiders were safely 
over the frontier with their booty before the Government 
had had time to mobilize. In order to assure immediate 
formation, the Governments organized the Desert 
Police, a force recruited from the Bedouins themselves, 
concentrated in garrisons ‘at strategic points. These 
little fortresses are provided with wireless transmitters 
by means of which the Bedouin guards patrolling the 
neighbourhood on their camels can immediately alarm 
the nearest armoured car or airforce camp. This colla- 
boration between camel, wireless, aeroplane and car is 
so efficacious that the pipeline was constructed without 
interference from Bedouin raiders. 

Though a certain number of Bedouins have found 
remunerative employment on the Desert Police, the 
majority of the tribes are living in poverty. Their 
tragedy is that at the moment when raiding, the most 
honourable profession of the desert, is forbidden them, 
their honest trade of camel-breeding has ceased to pay. 
Raiding, which separated the warriors from their wives 
for months at a time, and invariably caused a certain 
loss of life, constituted a very efficacious form of birth- 
control, As the more subtle methods of contraception 
are unknown to them, it appears that the number of 


Bedouin infants has reached a figure hitherto unknown 
in the desert. A sheikh in Transjordan told me that 
the population of his tribe had increased by a third, 
while the number of his camels had decreased by half. 
As I was unable to check his information, these figures 
may be an overstatement. For in love of exaggeration 
the Bedouin is a true cousin of Tartarin de Tarascon, with 
whom he has yet another point in common—the love of 
adventure. His attitude towards raiding resembles that 
of some people in this country towards betting—one may 
lose, but it’s good fun anyway. Deprived of this sensa- 
tion, he is unhappy, and smoking his pipe, sitting idle ia 
his tent, is assailed by the blackest thoughts. He thinks 
sadly of the good old days under the Turkish Empire, 
when the desert was one and indivisible and there were 
no frontiers to hinder his migrations. Even the Turkish 
taxes have become a pleasant recollection. “ Yes, they 
were arbitrary, I know,” said an old sheikh, “ but there 
was always the chance that one would never have to pay 
them. And if the worst came to the worst, one could 
always bribe the official. But one can’t even argue with 
the gentlemen of these new States.” 

Meanwhile, he is waiting till the governments find 
money with which to begin the settlement of the nomads. 
Apparently he half hopes the money will never be forth- 
coming. The idea of becoming a peasant, whom he 
regards as a slave and despises as a dog, revolts him. 
Today he is in the situation of the mediaeval knights 
after the invention of firearms. The raider, like the camel, 
has become an anachronism in the modern Near East, 


THE KING OF LOUISIANA 


By KATHERINE MAYO 


AN it be true that United States Senator Huey 
Long is, in some quarters in this country, seriously 
regarded as an American statesman ? An answer in the 
afirmative would be painful hearing to the other side of 
the Atlantic, where the thinking nation, as a whole, has 
hardly more than one idea concerning him. That idea 
rates Mr. Long as representing nothing save himself— 
the most fantastically vulgar combination of thug, 
mountebank and clown that has caught the eye of men 
now living —at best a poor joke, or an over-due warning, 
at worst a passing pestilence. 

“ Kingfish,” Long’s — self-selected the 
hame of one of the big carnivorous creatures that swim 
in the Gulf of Mexico, Louisiana’s coastal waters. Of 
this species, Webster's American Dictionary explains 


sobriquet, is 


that “its air bladder is large and conspicuous. With 
it the fish produces peculiar sounds.” Few who are 


familiar with Mr. Long’s oratory will challenge the 
aptness of the simile. And if his own choice of a title 
so descriptive is somewhat surprising. it may be taken 
as evidence, not so much of his modesty. as of his con- 
lidence in his methods. 

The sight of Mr. Long on the floor of the Senate of the 
United States of America is a thing to be forgotten with 
less ease than gladness. The Senate Chamber. or Federal 
Upper House, is one of the two places in official Washing- 
ton where dignity and decorum, above all, are traditionally 
respected. Most Senators punctiliously carry out that 
tradition in the matter of dress as well as of manners. 
Huey Long, touzle-headed, in a pink shirt. a sky-blue 
necktie, and a mustard-coloured suit that looks 
though it had been uneasily slept in, rushing about 
amongst his colleagues, thrusting himself head foremost 
into their féte-d-tétes, talking fast and loud to the accom- 


as 


paniment of extravagant gestures, stands out against 
the quiet background like a bad dream. When, striking 
a comic attitude, he slaps Senator Glass on the back, 
or throws an arm around the shoulder of Senator Borah. 
one feels the chill that emanates from those outraged 
but helpless gentlemen all the way from the floor to the 
audience gallery. And when, with arms flying like 
those of a windmill, he addresses the Senate in language 
deliberately uncouth, muddily jocular, all that any 
American hearer can do is—well—is to talk about it 
freely, both at home and abroad, hoping that some day 
attention enough will be roused, at home, to render future 
Longs impossible ; that meantime our friends 
abroad may come to understand our difficulty. 


and 


Louisiana. Long’s constituency. is one of the southern- 
most of the States, embracing the mouth of the Mississippi 
and lying on the Gulf of Mexico. — Its less-favoured white 


population is relatively numerous: its negro vote is 
large; furthermore, by a tragic mistake that other 
countries might well mark for their own warning, 


America, in recent years, has changed her original manner 
of selecting her Federal Upper House, making the choice 
of United States Senators a matter of direct ballot by the 
whole voting body of each State. These three facts, 
taken together, make it possible for a man like Long, 
using Kingfish technique, to capture and hold control of 
his State’s political machinery. to make himself Governor 
of that State, and, next in progression, to send himself to 
Washington clothed with the State’s authority in the 
highest form in her power to confer. 

It is not to be supposed that the better element in 
Louisiana have sat down supinely under this grotesque 
dictatorship. On the contrary, they have fought, of 
latter years, the best fight they have thus far learned how 
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to wage. Their women, in a recent campaign, sold their United States of America, they did so under bonds y 


personal jewels and heirlooms to raise means toward 
cleansing the State of Long’s dominance. But most of 
such rebels, however earnest, are persons who have con- 
cerns in the world to them more imperative than that of 
saving their State’s honour; they have their livings to 
earn, their families to care for, their private interests and 
responsibilities to follow ; whereas, mastery of the State 
at all costs is Huey Long’s undivided objective and whole- 
time job. And while that contrast continues to exist, 
the victory is likely to remain where it now perches— 
with him whose energy is great and whose eye is single. 

Such effort as Louisiana has made to save her good 
name—and the effort has been both picturesque and vigor- 
ous—has been heartily applauded by people and Press 
throughout the entire Union. But there—with bare 
words of sympathy—outside help must end. Whatever 
battle is fought must be fought by Louisiana unaided. 
Whatever Senator Long may see fit to do in or to the 
State of Louisiana, short of committing a Federal offence, 
it is not the American people, not the United States 
Government, but solely the laws and electorate of the 
State of Louisiana that can legally constrain him. 

Let me explain why. It is a useful thing to 
remember, because, once grasped, it explains many 
otherwise inexplicable situations in American affairs. 

When, long years ago, the original colonies, seceding 
from allegiance to England, formed themselves into the 


mutual contract. This contract, still known as the 
Constitution of the United States of America, set Wa 
central Federal Power to act in matters where comme, 
action was recognized as needful. But in so doing, thy 
several parties took keen and jealous care to reserve ani 
secure to each contracting party, or State, the absolut 
control of its domestic concerns, leaving neither room jo; 
licence for Federal intrusion. And to this day, through. 
out America, there is no swifter nor surer way of yp. 
chaining the Furies than by threatening, by ever y 
little, Federal infringement of any State’s inter! 
autonomy. 

Our Civil War of 1861-5, costing the lives of a millioy 
men, was waged on that very issue. And, in the present 
case, whatever Long may do, within certain limits tha 
he seems thus far to have avoided, if Washington wer 
to reach forth one finger to stop him, Louisiana would 
rise swift and bitter in her resentment. 

“Huey Long is Huey Long,” she might phrase it, 
“ but this—this is far more dangerous. Long, after all 
is mortal. He will pass. But here, on the other hand, 
stands a basic principle, our own immortal charge and 
birthright. Our fathers laid down their lives in its 
defence. To us, their sons, it is not one whit less sacred, 
We are true Americans, and loyal to the Flag. But— 
let no Power on earth presume to touch our State’ 
Sovereignty !” 


BIRDS. OF A WINTER GARDEN 


By LLEWELYN POWYS 


OR eighteen months now I have been living in an 
open-air shelter and have been able to watch the 
ways of the common garden birds that come to feed 
from the various contrivances the 
roof of my hut. 

The blackbird is always the first bird to wake, flying 
out of his roosting place with his cheerful clatter of 
feigned alarm, the same clatter that he enjoys making 
as he scuds towards his brambly roosting place in the 
November twilight. The common sparrows and finches 
are seldom up and about until it is almost daylight. 

Of these smaller birds the hedge sparrows are awake 
earlier than any. They appear on the scene when the 
deep dusk of the vanishing night is still lingermg upon 
the rain-drenched winter flower-beds. At such a time 
it is easy to mistake them for mice. so softly and silently 
do they move over the mould with their little lowered 
heads already intent upon the business of the day, 
There is a reserve of manner about these delicate creatures 
that is very winning. It is apparent that they represent 
in the bird world “ well-descended spirits,” 
valuable Chinese expression. Their plumage corresponds 
exactly with their character. An ordinary person who 
is not particularly interested in birds might very well 
miss the beautiful slate blue about the neck and breast 
of the small fowl of the garden plot, but when once it 
has been observed it is impossible not to appreciate 
the russet harmonies of the precise feathers. 

The chaflinches also have an air of good breeding. 
They are however more free and _ frolic. 


suspended from 


to use a 


They derive 
their name from their love of frequenting places where 
they are likely to find a litter of chaff—the thresholds 
of barns, the ground below the swaying windlass-hook 
of a mill, the flagged space outside a stable, the stone 
steps up to a granary, or a dovecot’s floor. If 


gr open 


only they hop about long enough in such poetical places 
they are sure to find sooner or later a rewarding corm 
grain! Their song is utterly blithe. 
“T have come down this fine morning 
To pick up a round piece of grain O.” 

If I have placed crumbs on the table at my _ bedside 
a chaftinch is sure to be the first to venture near, though 
he will be careful to announce his presence from a distance 
with his cry of “ peep, peep.” After I have looked 
up and he knows for certain I have seen him he is reas- 
sured and will fly on to the table without further to do, 
His action in flight is deft and dancing and it is pretty 
to see how proudly he will sometimes arch his neck 
before alighting. What a change too comes over him 
in the spring time, for the plumage of the cock chafline) 
on an April morning is as bright as the wings of a butterfly. 
How brisk and exacting a lover he is to his little greenish 
mate, as he prances before her with shining cpaulettes 
on each shoulder and rose pink breast “ as cheerful as a 
chaffineh.” 

In my childhood I used often to see my mother as she 
sat sewing in the dining-room move a chair away to 
get a better view of the birds enjoying the crumbs she 
had thrown out of the tall French windows. In those 
days my brothers and I were much preoccupied with 
our catapults and this we knew was a trouble to ou 
mother. We kept our slugs in an unused tea-caddy 
on the dining-room sideboard, and I well remember 
on one oceasion when I was surreptitiously securing 
fresh supplics of ammunition from this receptacle, 
hearing my mother refer to the house sparrows. with 
amused indulgence, saying that they represented the 
rabble or populace. This, indeed, is the truth, for 
although it is the nature of these crafty parasitic little 
wretches to be extremely suspicious and trap-shy, whea 
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once they have gained confidence it is like having a 
crowd of noisy undisciplined boys let into a secret garden. 
The behaviour of house sparrows taxes my good nature 
to the limit. I endeavour to reconcile myself to their 
conduct by remembering that I am looking upon life 
in action, life natural and unregenerate. I strengthen 
my philosophic mood of acceptance by repeating old 
Breughel’s favourite tag—‘ big fish eat little fish ”’— 
hut try as I may I cannot regard them with enthusiasm. 
they come with a rush, invading every feeding place, 
the hens little less aggressive than the cocks. They 
vramble and fight. Continually I am_ startled by 
cries of real pain and look up to see one of these birds, 
with its black chops and heavy finch bill, crouched low 
in preparation for another and more deadly attack. 
Their behaviour is always displeasing. What other 
bird, except perhaps a seagull, has trained itself to 
swallow enormous pieces of food without a pause, gulp 
by gulp, as a snake swallows a frog? Yet if you watch 
a number of house sparrows. feeding it is easy to under- 
stand why they have learned this greedy trick. If 
one of the number happens to have found a good piece 
of food it is a recognized custom that he should be 
pursued in the hope of getting him to drop the envied 
morsel. No sparrow leaves a bird table with an appre- 
ciable mouthful without having five or six of his brothers 
lying at his tail. Bewick in writing of the common 
sparrow delivers himself of the following homily: ** As 
the great table of nature is spread out alike to all” 
we must not “ grudge their scanty pittance,” but indeed 


ee 


lift wp our hearts “in grateful effusions to Him * who 
lilletth all things living with plenteousness.’”’ For 


myself, after watching the behaviour of this adulterous 
generation for twelve months, Count de Buffon’s opinions 
on this subject jump with my humour. “ The sparrow 
is extremely destructive, its plumage is entirely useless, 


its flesh indifferent food, its notes are grating to the 
ew, and its familiarity and petulance disgusting.” 
My favourite of all the birds is the blue-tit. It is as 


bright as a tropical bird 
all its movements. 


bold, resolute, and expert in 
The Rev. John Newton once accused 
poor William Cowper of being too gay with the Throg- 
mortons, ‘of playing at archery and wearing a green 
coat.” For sure the poet's haberdasher was never 
able to supply him with a coat that could match the blue- 
tits debonair jacket so green and yellow of hue. The 
blue-tits always appear together and stay with me till 
St. Valentine’s day, when the notion somehow gets into 
their little craniums that a cottage garden in an undis- 
turbed valley of the Dorset downs is no good place for 
nesting, and away they go to the Warmwell woods or to 
Lulworth where there are trees and walls. 

Wrens I have never succeeded in feeding. I think 
when the frost kills the little spiders they love to eat 
they are put to desperate shifts for food. Last year 
one was caught by a cat cowering under the cabbages, 
evidently too dazed with hunger and cold to look out 
for itself. I don’t wonder the smallest of all our birds 
has always fascinated our imaginations. Its barred 
feathers suggest a game bird, as do its cocked tail and 
quick secretive movements in and out of the branches. 

[ could well imagine fairies of an unpleasing sort, 
about the height of a Ploughman’s Spikenard, making 
much of wren shooting as a pastime, sending out leather- 
gaitered foresters to look for traces of them on the 
winter leaves, much as in our world keepers will mark 
the “ chalk ” of the woodcock in the soft mud where the 
stream winds its way through straggling undergrowth 
at the bottom of the covert. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


AR as we fall short of our ancestors in the art of 
invective, we seem still to follow certain simple 
rules long since established by them for conveying their 
distaste. The simplest and soundest of these ways to 
*‘blowen up the blast of all abuse” appears always to 
have been to address the human being disliked in terms 
of one or more of our dumb friends. The “ certain 
expressions ’’ used the other day by a splenetic M.P. 
and complained of by another included this simple recipe, 
which has ever served the greatest and the least of ful- 
minators, from John Milton, St. Thomas More, and the 
Christian Fathers to the unlettered navigator of barges 
and vendress of fish. The swine, the dog, the cat, the 
louse, the wolf, the fox, the skunk, the serpent, the ape, the 
ass, the worm, the shark, the toad—how these innocent 
beings and many more are dragged into man’s service for 
the venting of his spleen! And it has generally been held 
that the shorter the name, the more insulting its use ; 
unless it is merely that people in a temper are also people 
in a hurry, who cannot take time for two syllables. 
Perhaps. If Addison’s fox-hunting lady from the 
shires had, instead of “ calling a substantial tradesman a 
lousy cur,” called him “canine and pediculous,” he 
might have been the less insulted and she the less relieved ; 
though to my ears Skelton’s “‘proude and pestiferous, pold 
and pediculous * has the right ring, and I prefer pulicose 
to flea-ridden, if only because he whom I thus address 
may, if his acquaintance be mainly with brief words, 
suspect something worse than I intend. Just as, when 
vou have called a Frenchman a frog-eater, or even, tout 
court, a frog. he knows the worst that you think, whereas 
if you say he is batrachophagous, he is left suspicious. 
Similarly, I would rather call a man simian than an ape, 
lupine or vulpine than wolf or fox, porcine than pig; 
though I like * pork.” as used by Milton—(** [ mean not 
to dispute philosophy with this Pork. who never read 
any ”’) 
implying that the creature is not only a pig, but a dead pig, 


and as used today, when it has the added sting of 
and just about to be consumed. Bacon, sausage, mutton, 
beef and veal might well be similarly used. 

Still, there will always be those who prefer to say, simply, 
* Hang off, thou cat,” * Thou 
damned cur-dog,” > T have myself 
a preference for the less obvious (and often more 
objectionable) creatures. What an image, for instance, 
of triple-dentured, grinning ferocity do you conjure up 
with the dread name “manticora”’! If this andro- 
cephalic, androphagous, scorpion-tailed being is not 
known to the insulted, at least he is so to the insulter, 
and that is, after all, the main thing. Or the onocentaur, 
that ‘“ beast monstrous, half bull, half what 
worse analogy can you desire for your foe? Or, for a 
bore, what better (as Ben Jonson knew) than the remora ? 
Or, for a poisonous fellow, the basilisk, once a favourite 
puritan synonym for bishops. 

But why should zoology monopolize insult? There 
are other sciences. Mathematics, for example. Daniel 
O'Connell, abusing a street hawker as a paratlelepiped 
and a quadratic equation, did well. Neither do botany, 
metaphysics, theology, psychology, and medicine lack 
terminological riches. We are too same in our misan- 
thropic utterance. If Members of Parliament would 
gather their flowers of animadversion ‘in richer, more 
elegant, and less trodden fields, who knows but they 
might even get it into Hansard ? 


“ec 


G-r-r, you swine !° 
or “ Be gone, louse !’ 


ass 
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The Theatre 


€*Love on the Dole.” By Waiter Greenwood and Ronald 
Gow. At the Garrick Theatre 


Love on the Dole differs from 99 per cent. of contemporary 
English plays in three important respects : it deals with a 
subject of enormous contemporary urgency, it proceeds (or 
three-quarters of it proceeds) not merely from its author’s 
brain, or heart, or finger-tips, but from his whole being ; and 
it moves its audience profoundly and unequivocally. Mr. 
Greenwood and his collaborator have succeeded in conveying 
with such imagination and such dramatic force the devas- 
tating tragedy of unemployment that the production of their 
play is not only an important theatrical event, but a social 
event of some significance. Anyone who believes that the 
eontemporary theatre has spent enough time erecting neo- 
Tudor villas and that it should begin building in concrete to 
be relevant:to the problems of its age will feel it a duty to 
support it. And anyone who is moved by the play (and I 
rannot imagine that anyone will not be moved) will hardly 
avoid turning to consider the actual social conditions which 
have lent it life. 

Its theme is the social effects of unemployment in an 
industrial area. The Hardeastles are an honest, persevering 
Salford family who are attempting to live and sustain their 
self-respect on increasingly inadequate means. They are tied 
together in a chilling and perverted way by the consequences 
and requirements of unemployment. First of all, the young 
are kept by the old, then the old by the young: always the 
same disabling and embittered atmosphere of hopeless 
poverty. Mr. Hardcastle is on the dole. His son Harry has 
a job, but loses it after a short time, and a little later loses his 
dole under means test regulations. His daughter Sally 
has work, but cannot provide enough to keep her family any 
distance above the starvation level even while their small 
relief lasts. When her father’s dole is discontinued too, it 
becomes completely impossible. Their relationships with 
other people are as unhappy as their relationships with one 
another. Harry falls in love with a girl of his own age, and is 
turned out of the house by his father when it becomes known 
that she is going to have a child: he is forced into the work- 
house where the child is born. Sally is in love with a clever 
elerk, whom she hopes to marry, but he loses his job as the 
result of vindictive intriguing by a bookmaker whose 
advances Sally has repulsed, and after a year of unem- 
ployment is killed in a_ political demonstration. Finally, 
when their position has become desperate, Sally is driven 
to provide for herself and her hopeless family by going to 
live with the bookmaker. 

This stripped analysis may perhaps give an impression 
of melodrama in the plot: the opposite is true. The play 
moves us not by any violent exploitation of the tragedy of 
its characters but by the gradual unfolding of a sequence 
of misfortunes which in the circumstances seem inevitable 
and unredeemable. It is certainly not without technical 
errors—the first act is too loosely knit, the chorus of old 
tippling women who move in and out of the Hardeastles’ 
home is too arbitrarily related to the main course of the 
action to allow dramatic effect to each of their many appear- 
ances, and a scene on a sunlit moor between Sally and her 
lover seemed to me quite out of focus—but they are relatively 
unimportant and they do not permanently dislocate the 
movement of the play. What is important is that a play 
has been written that presents an important social problem, 
and that it has been written with an imagination, an intelli- 
gence, and a humour which raise it high above a merely 

"propagandist work. 

The acting is on a high level. Miss Wendy Hiller’s study 
of Sally is naturalistic, vital, and convincing, and Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt gives a beautifully sensitive study of Mrs. Hardcastle. 
Mr. Julien Mitchell's Mr. Hardcastle is firmly and subtly 
drawn, and there are admirable performances from Mr. Arthur 
Chesney, Mr. Alex Grandison and Mr. Ballard Berkeley. 
Mr. Reginald Bach's production was admirably unassuming 
and expressive. Derek VERSCHOYLE, 


STAGE AND SCREEN 
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The Cinema 


* The Lives of a Bengal Lancer.” At the Carlton 


IizrE—made by Paramount, an American company—g 4 
film more fervently imbued with British patriotism than any 
I can remember, Nothing has been taken from Major Yeat,. 
Brown’s book except the background of the carly chapters— 
the life of the 41st Bengal Lancers on the North-West Frontier 
Major Yeats-Brown, however, has given the production his 
full approval, and very naturally, for it recaptures mog 
vividly those romantic aspects of soldiering which he likes y 
well to remember, 

The Lancers are commanded by a martinet Co'onel who, 
when his son comes from Sandhurst to join the regiment, js » 
afraid of showing favouritism that he is unable to welcome the 
boy with any human feeling. His behaviour may be a little 
exaggerated, but in this relationship of father and son there 
is a core of familiar truth ; and the Colonel, finely acted by 
Sir Guy Standing, is a very human and even likeable figure. 
The other leading characters are Lieutenant McGregor (Gary 
Cooper)—a_ Scottish Canadian, and Lieutenant Forsythe 
(Franchot Tone)—a cool, ironical young Englishman from 
the Blues. They are inclined to wrangle, and here the film 
occasionally becomes a little tedious, but never for long. The 
daily routine of the regiment—drill, tent-pegging, life in the 
mess, and so on-—-is rendered with a masterly command of 
realistic detail, and all this polished discipline is brought sharply 
into contrast with the threatening atmosphere of the Khyber 
country, where an Afridi chieftain is planning to scize a 
ammunition convoy on its way to a neighbouring Enir, 
whose supposed friendship for Britain is rather doubtful. 

The regiment pays a visit to the Emir’s territory, ostensibly 
for pig-sticking—which yields another graphic sequence—but 
really to keep an eye on the ammunition, The Afridi chieftain 
is also present, and with the aid of his Russian mistress 
manages to kidnap the Colonel’s son, whom he carries off to 
his mountain stronghold. The Colone!, bound by military 
duty, refuses to alter his plans, but MeGregor and Forsythe, 
defying orders, disguise themselves as Afridis and set off in 
pursuit, 

From this point the story inclines towards melodrama; 
its adventures are too lurid for probability but they are very 
exciting. Soon the chieftain has all the three young officers 
in his power ; he is one of those polished potentates, educated 
at Oxford, who like to give their guests a champagne dinner 
before torturing them. Under pressure, the Colonel's son 
breaks down and gives away the Colonel's plans—though it 
never seems very likely that he would have known them— 
and the regiment, arriving a little later to attack the strong- 
hold, is faced with a battery of machine-guns, Here the 
film reaches its climax with a terrific struggle handled in 
Hollywood’s best manner. It would be unfair to give away 
details, but the Colonel’s son redeems himself, MeGregor 
loses his life, and the Frontier is saved from the threat of 
widespread rising. 

A good dea! might be written about the film's psychological 
implications. It is excellent propaganda for the British 
Raj, and there is a quietly insistent emphasis on the fighting 
tradition which inspires the seattered British units who 
man the frontiers of India, Many controversial questions 
are thus taken for granted ; but as pure pictorial drama the 
film is a brilliant piece of work. Acting, settings, dialogue— 
all are exceptionally good, and the comparatively unknown 
director, Henry Hathaway, never allows the picturesque 
details of the story to hamper its swift and steady movement. 
Some of the scenes were taken in India and others in Cali- 
fornia, but it would need a very expert eye to tell the 
difference. 

There is no love interest in The Lives of a Benga! Lancer, 
but to thousands of city-dwellers it will open a world 
of strong sunshine and resolute adventure—a_ world 
where generous scope is given to certain qualities of human 
life and character which modern civilization has not yet 
learnt how to employ adequately for its own peaceful 
purposes. CuarLes Davy. 
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Savage Act 

(xce more we are reminded that in art, at any rate, the 
white man has not a complete monopoly, and that, in order 
to be a good artist, it is not necessary to be civilized in the 
guropean manner. The exhibition of Negro Art at the 
Adams Gallery in Pall Mall Place shows that there are many 
things Which the African can do considerably better than the 
Furopean, and many kinds of emotion which he can apparently 
easily convey, but which have baffled the greatest European 
attists. We are by now well used to finding ourselves the 
inferiors of the Chinese in many kinds of art and in other 
fields of civilization, but our vanity is still apt to make an 
attempt to protest when confronted with works by Negroes 
manifestly superior to many of our own products. 

In the last century an exhibition such as this would have 
been impossible. At that time it would have been tanta- 
mount to lunacy to suggest that a European artist had 
anything to learn from a savage. But if we go further back 
still, to the middle of the eighteenth century, when the Noble 
savage was all the rage, it requires less effort of the imagina- 
tion to think of an interest being aroused by the works of 
“These unlettered natives, untouched by the vices of society.” 
Go yet further back, and it is again impossible to think of a 
Frenchman or an Italian of the seventeenth century pouring 
anything but scorn on these * Gothic figures.” 

So the attitude of artists varies towards the products of 
nations considered at any particular moment barbarous. 
In general, however, it may be said that one of the standard 
methods of refreshing an artistic tradition which is stagnant 
or has begun to decline is for artists to turn for inspiration 
to the art of a less civilized country. After the perfection 
attained by the generation cf 1520 in Italy painters of the 
generation immediately junior to Raphael, like Pontormo, 
were accused of wantonly rejecting the magnificent tradition 
of their predecessors, because they turned their attention to 
the engravings of Diirer which were at that moment pene- 
trating Italy. To the Italian of the time Diirer was a 
barbarian, but Pontormo found in him what he needed, 
namely, a fresh mode of vision, which had not the staleness 
which had already begun to attach to the Raphaelesque 
tradition. In the eighteenth century we find a similar 
situation : artists were dissatisfied with the Baroque tredition 
which had apparently reached its fullest development. They 
were therefore prepared to welcome some form of art remote 
and improbable. That they turned to China may be partly 
due to chance: traders with China brought back porcelain 
which was not only of great beauty but also of great luxury, 
and in addition China was one of the places philosophically 
associated with the ideal life. Both artists and thinkers were 
impelled to turn their attention to savage races by their 
discontent with their own situation, social or aesthetic, and 
so we have the almost simultaneous appearance of admira- 
tion for the Noble Savage and imitation of Chinese art. 

At the end of the nineteenth century the maturity to 
which the Impressionist vision had been brought by Cézanne, 
Renoir and Seurat left artists with the same sort of dis- 
satisfaction as had come over them in the early sixteenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. Gauguin had already been 
driven by disgust with civilization to the South Seas, and 
his successors showed the same tendencies, though their 
solutions to their problems were usually less drastic. They 
found that they could study savage art without leaving 
Europe, and an artist like Picasso, whose first steps towards 
a personal style were guided by imitation of Gauguin, found 
inspiration later in the study of Negro sculpture. In this 
primitive art he was able to find all the qualities lacking in 
the works of his contemporaries. He was able to grasp a 
new vision of natural forms from this art in which the 
European conventions were entirely lacking, since it was the 
product of a society based on wholly different principles 
from ours. It was through the study of Negro sculpture 
that Picasso shook off the Humanist preconceptions about 
what the human head should look like, and it was only by 
the new vision resulting from this freedom that he was able 
to understand the real aims of Cézanne and so by this 
circuitous route to become again attached to the great 
tradition of European painting. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Griine Woche 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten|] 


Am KEjingang zur Haupthalle der Berliner Messe-Stadt 
begriissen zwei riesenhafte Bauerngestalten den Besucher. 
Sie sind das Symbol der * Griinen Woche,” die soeben in 
der deutschen Reichshauptstadt eréffnet wurde. Die Griine 
Woche bildet alljihriich den Auftakt der verschiedenen 
Ausstellungen wie Auto-, Funk-, Maschinen-Schau und feiert 
in diesem Jahre den zehnten Jahrestag ihres Bestehens. 
Nach den Programmworten des Reichsbauernfiihrers und 
Ministers Darré bedeutet die nationalsozialistische Agrar- 
politik die Verwirklichung des deutschen Sozialismus. So 
ist es zu verstehen, dass dieser Griinen Woche eine besondere 
politische Bedeutung zukommt. 

Die Eréffnung der Griinen Woche war demnach ein grosser 
Staatsakt, zu dem sieben Reichsminister, zwanzig Gesandte 
und iiber tausend Ehrengiiste zusammen gekommen waren. 
Feldjiiger und SS Miinner bildeten Spalier. Frankreich, 
Schweden und Ungarn hatten Bauern-Delegationen gesandt. 
Das Landesorchester Berlin spielte die ** Freischiitz-Ouver- 
tiire * und ein Chor von jungen Bauern und Biuerinnen sang 
das neue Bauernlied ** Blut und Boden.” Die drei Festredner 
waren der Berliner Ober-Biirgermeister Sahm, der preussische 
Ministerprisident Goering und der Reichsbauernfiihrer Darré. 

Herr Sahm betonte die Schicksalsverbundenheit des 
deutschen Volkes gerade in den Fragen der Erniihrung und wies 
darauf hin, dass die Stadt Berlin mit 100,000 Morgen Land- 
wirtschaft und 90,000 Morgen Waldbesitz zu den grdéssten 
Grundbesitzern Deutschlands gehére. 

Herr Goering hatte die Uniform des Reichsjigermeisters 
angelegt. Er beleuchtete die wechselseitigen Beziehungen 
zwischen Land-und Forst-Wirtschaft und meinte, dass beiden 
hei der Deutschland aufgezwungenen (!) Autarkie grosse 
Aufgaben erwachsen. 

Herr Darré fiihrte diesen Gedanken noch weiter aus, indem 
er erklirte, dass sich Deutschland nicht wieder der Gefahr 
aussetzen konnte, durch eine wirtschaftspolitische ** Verwick- 
lung” zu einer Einschriinkung der deutschen Lebensmittel- 
versorgung kommen zu miissen. Er zitierte ferner das Wort 
des Fiihrers, Herrn Hitlers, dass nur das deutsche Bauerntum 
das Fundament des Staates sein kénne. 

In allen Reden, aber auch in der Anlage der Bauern-Schau 
selbst kam der Gedanke der “ Erzeugungsschlacht ~ zum 
Ausdruck, die im Sinne der Bauernfiihrer ein Werkzeug der 
nationalsozialistischen Freiheits-und Friedenspolitik ist. 

Diese Erzeugungsschlacht nimmt in der Griinen Woche 
einen breiten Raum ein. In den acht riesigen Ausstellungs- 
hallen ist der Gedanke einer Kulturschau in zahlreichen 
Sonderschauen dargestellt. In der gréssten Halle I bauen 
sich um die Ehrenhalle des deutschen Bauern die wichtigsten 
Sonderschauen des Reichsniihrstandes. Hier wird der 
deutsche biiuerliche Mensch in bevélkerungspolitischer, volks- 
gesundheitlicher und rassenpolitischer Bedeutung gezeigt. 
Man sieht auch die ** Stammbiiume ”’ fiihrender Deutscher. 

Viele Miniaturen erliiutern ohne weitere Erklirungen den 
Charakter des Bauernstandes. Aber auch eine Spinnstube 
aus dem Fliming ist in Lebensgrésse zu sehen und uralte 
Pfefferkuchenformen erzihlen von einer jahrhundertalten 
Tradition. In der Forst-Abteilung ist ein ganzer Wald, 
nach Jahrgiingen, aufgebaut. In der Jagd-Schau wird alles, 
was den deutschen Jiigersmann erfreut, plastisch vorgefiihrt. 
In der Milch-Ausstellung fressen, verdauen und geben Milch 
achtzehn ausgesuchte Mustertiere. Eier, Gemiise, Obst, 
Spinnstoffe, Zucker u.a. sind fachlich und sachlich gegliedert, 
so dass man das Produkt vom Urzustand bis zur Fertigware 
verfolgen kann. 

Die Griine Woche ist so wie ein Strom, der vom Bauerntum, 
dem * Blutsquell der Nation ™ zum Volke fiihrt. Und da 
in den 5 Millionen deutschen Landwirtschafts-Betrieben rund 
15 Millionen Menschen tiitig sind, wobei 85 Prozent des 
Bodens Eigenland sind (in England sind 85 Prozent 
Pachtland), so kann man den Stolz der nationalsozialistischen 
Machthaber schon verstehen, diese grésste Armee der Welt 
fast geschlossen hinter sich zu wissen. 

Aber auch fern von allen rein politischen Erwiigungen ist 
diese Jubiliiums-Griine-Woche ein Rekord an Arbeit, Fleiss 
und Propaganda und als solcher in jeder Hinsicht aufschluss- 
FP. G, 


reich und sehenswert. 
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~ COUNTRY LIFE 


The National Park Again 

The eagerly expected speech of Professor Abercrombie 
on National Parks in general and Snowdonia in particular 
has not revealed very much; but makes it clear that Mr. 
Williams-Ellis’ purchase of one of the key positions is likely 
to be very fruitful as an example to others ; and the securing 
of a huge area in and around Snowdon becomes practical 
politics. Not the least important point is that the purchase 
has attracted the eager approval of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
creation of the Park would have a most stimulating effect ; 
and there is already a most cheery rivalry between ‘ the 
Friends of the Lakes ”’—an official title—and the votaries 
of Snowdonia. It was probably in the Lakes that Wordsworth 
wrote * the cataract haunted me like a passion”; but of all 
the English cataracts I know, perhaps the most haunting is the 
little waterfall and rapids that tumble down to meet the twin 
Jakes at Llanberis. 





a * * * 
Thoughts at a Dog Show 

Every visitor to a dog show—at any rate the immense 
dog show that prevails in Britain—must be struck by the 
exceeding difference in form of the many varieties ; yet all 
are one species. Compare the dog with the bird. We can 
searcely see that the willow wren and the chiff-chaff, the 
migrant birds that first appear, have any difference at all ; 
yet they are quite distinct species and will not cross, except in 
a mulish way. Man, who has made these differences (though 
perhaps the origin of the dog is double, partaking of dingo and 
wolf), has also helped to evolve different instincts in the dog. 
I saw lately a spaniel puppy, which had never seen either gun 
or partridge, and had been given no lessons in retrieving, taken 
out by a sportsman merely for experiment. The man presently 
shot a rather high and remote partridge. The puppy was 
off like a streak almost before the bird began to fall and brought 
it back to his master’s feet at a full gallop. 

Bs * 1 * 


The Retrieving Instinct 

Retrieving is, I suppose, the sequel to the parental instinct 
of carrying food back to the home. The fox is a natural 
retriever. I have known a pet fox go and fetch a ball almost 
the first time he was tried at the game, and have found a 
duck’s egg not so much as cracked at the mouth of one earth 
in a wood very remote from any poultry yard. One of the 
quickest retrieving dogs that I have seen was a female 
Alsatian. At a field trial she would probably have beaten 
any retriever or spaniel, at any rate in speed. Her mouth 
was soft, and she answered commands as completely as a 
Westmorland sheep-dog. The dangerous quality in the 
Alsatian is associated, I think, less with its inherent wildness 
(though it is near to the wolf) than its intense devotion to a 
single master: the rest of the world is enemy ; but a curious 
trait in the Alsatian, or at least in some of my acquaintance, 
is that it is quite at home in a crowd of people—as in the show 
ring at Islington this week—but is suspicious of any isoiated 
stranger. How curious is inherited habit, instinct, tropism 
or what you will. That little foxy Welsh terrier, the Corgi, 
desires to bite at the heels of cattle. A sheep-dog will round up 
chickens if there are no sheep. The good foxhound will heed 
neither hare nor rabbit. The spaniel will refuse to use his 
eyes and the greyhound his nose. They all remember what 
their great grandparents were taught. 

* * * * 

Why Cocker? 

We all have our favourite varieties ; and there are waves 
of fashion, one of which is now running in favour of the Bed- 
lington ; but the Cocker spaniel—black, tricolor or golden— 
has attained of recent years an overwhelmingly greater circu- 
lation than the rest. The reasons are not altogether obscure. 
It is a sportsman’s dog and a pet dog: and is of about the 
right size. Most of us cannot keep retrievers or Great Danes 
or St. Bernards, or old English sheep-dogs. It is clever— 
there is more room for the brain than in most dogs’ heads— 
and at the same time intensely sentimental; and few dog 
owners are sufficiently cynical not to delight in such sentimen- 
tality, associated with such intelligence. Yet intelligence is 
not the mark of the show ring at Islington. The winners there 
do not win the field trials. 


The stress on straight legs and 


narrow nose in a terrier, or cat feet in a hound, or long and 
forward-falling ears in a spaniel are not correlated with Use 
and intelligence, to say no more; and perhaps the Mongre} 
tribe is the true intelligentsia. Incidentally, almost the onjy 
dog within my knowledge who could easily have maintained 
himself by hunting was a cross between a Great Dane and q 
retriever. 


London’s Halo 

The idea of a green belt round London has appealed much 
more strongly than seemed likely to many local authoritie, 
It affects even the deep, deep country ; and may help to saye 
-——by publicity—some threatened spots of national importance, 
One of these, of which more will be heard, is perhaps Runny. 
mede. Even that remote spot is within the light of this 
London halo. No place is sacrosanct, though any place 
you please can be kept unspotted by regional planning. It js 
one of the incidental influences of the green-belt plan that 
it has stimulated the planners. It may complete the preser- 
vation of Hainault and the eastern side of Epping Forest. 
and further out on the north are at least two precious places 
known to me where the little extra money-grant for preser- 
vation purposes will just make the difference. For myself I would 
put in a special plea for the river valleys. What long delight. 
ful miles are marked, ali well within the required distance, 
by the valley of the Lea. 


* * * * 

Affodils 

The Narcissus harvest opens progressively northwards. The 
Cornish flowers, now beginning to cover a wide arc even to 
North Cornwall, are coming in on the heels of the Scilly bulbs. 
What should we eall these flowers, Narcissus or daffodil ’ 
The words, as an old herbalist pointed out with some scorn, 
are the Latin and the English terms for the same flower; 
but in public speech we are inclined to call a flower that is 
yellow and has a trumpet a daffodil; and a_ flower that 
is more or less flat a narcissus. In the United States daffodil 
is chiefly used for the double flowers, the common double or 
the butter-and-eggs varieties. An admirable epitome of the 
history of the names has just been written by a well-known 
fellow of the R.H.S., and appears in his highly technical 
book The Narcissus, by FE. H. Bowles (Hopkinson, 12s. 6d.). 
The evidence seems to incline to the proof that the initial 
* D” is an addition ; the earliest name began with an“ A.” 
There was even a confusion at one date between affodil and 
asphodel. If so, the letter **D” (whether big or small) must 
be very catching, for our fairly remote ancestors were 
singularly fond of daffa-down-dilly. Presumably the narcissus 
or daffodil, which has been known for centuries as the Lent 
lily, is a native flower; but I look for the experts’ decision 
in vain. Like the snowdrops in Scottish woods, it smacks 
of Britain, not least of counties so like in name and different 
in nature as Hertford and Hereford. 


* * * * 
More Woodcock 

One natural, and yet rather unexpected, influence of a warm 
January has been in evidence in my neighbourhood in imni- 
grant birds. If you go to the north-western islands, Uist 
for example, in winter, you will find that the number of 
woodcock varies more or less directly with the temperature. 
The lower the thermometer, the more numerous the cock. 
There may be next to none in a warm winter and hundreds 
inacold. The rule is that the birds fly from frosty starvation 
towards the blessed islands of the west. It has happened 
this year, though this is not the invariable rule, that the wood- 
cock are exceptionally numerous towards the east of England. 
I saw a dozen just before the cold came in wooded fields 
where I had never before seen more than an odd bird. My 
experience is perhaps a mere accident that more and more 
woodcock are nesting in England as well as coming to visit 
us in winter. I have known of nests in Lancashire, Hert- 
fordshire, and, of course, Hampshire ; and have some evidence 
that though the nesting birds travel westwards in winter 
some of the family come back to nest in the home district. 
In some parishes doubtless the birds have been attracted by 
new afforestations rather than by atmospheric influences ; 
but the weather is their chief guide. 


* * x * 


W. Beacn Tomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suita!e 


length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tie Specraror.] 


THE FREEDOM OF THE FILMS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Sin,—Your excellent article on film censorship in your issue 
of January 25th emphasizes that ** a question of this magnitude 
should at least be the subject of inquiry” ; but I would go 
further and would say that inquiry is urgently needed into 
the methods by which the present system of censorship by a 
trade-established and trade-maintained Board of Film 
Censors has gradually been built up. 

. It is clear, I think, that some form of censorship of com- 
mercial films is needed, but the process by which the present 
form of censorship-has been brought about is a good. example 
of (a) the way in which Acts of Parliament are increasingly 
deflected from their original purposes by the bureaucracy, 


‘and (b) the way in which such deffection may be taken 


advantage of by powerful trade interests. 

The only statute governing the exhibition of films is the 
Cinematograph Act, 1909. Section 1 expressly limits the 
operations of the Act to inflammable films (the ** non-inflam- 
mable*” 16 mm. sub-standard films, made on a “ safety 
base,” in which no celluloid is employed, do not come within 
its provisions). Section 1 alsc gives the Secretary of State 
power to make Regulations * for securing safety” only. 
The Act contains no provision for censorship of any kind, 
and we are justified in saying that at the time the Act was 
passed Parliament had no intention of creating—or, indeed, 
of permitting the indirect creation of—a censorship under 
the terms of an Act directed to safety. 

It has become customary for licensing authorities— 
usually County Councils—to attach to the licences granted 
to exhibitors certain conditions which go far beyond the 
purpose of ‘ securing safety ” as named in the Act. One 
of the customary conditions is that in licensed premises 
only such films shall be shown as have secured the approval 
of the British Board of Film Censors or of. the licensing 
authority itself. It is presumably a matter of administrative 
convenience that a busy municipal body shall agree to accept 
the Board’s certificate in lieu of its own inspection and 
approval of many hundreds of films annually. 

But two interesting facts remain: (1) that administrative 
action of the bureaucracy has built up a complicated machinery 
of censorship and control not contemplated in the framing of 
the Act, and (2) that the important and delicate operation 
of protecting and guiding the public taste has been placed, 
by this same administrative action, in the hands of a trade 
body on which there sits no representative of education 
and whose unfitness for dealing with educational and cultural 
matters is obvious. 

This Board, in its annual report, publishes no list of its 
personnel, no statement of its accounts (an interesting and 
significant omission) and no definition of its powers. Its 
activities have had the effect of virtually sterilizing the 
educational film. The Board (to quote the Manchester 
Guardian) excludes from our picture-houses ‘* much that is 
of legitimate interest to a discerning, if not to a nation-wide, 
public ; it also has the effect of releasing for our consumption 
much that is. meretricious in its appeal as entertainment 
while banning films that are sincere in their art on the ground 
that art is coupled with propaganda.” 

Many of your readers are no doubt aware that the manifest 
deficiencies of the commercial film have, to some extent, 
been made up for by the 16 mm. sub-standard (non-com- 
mercial) film which has been extensively used in schools, 
colleges, technical institutes and cultural groups. These 
miniature films, in addition to. being non-inflammable, do 
not require the elaborate and expensive projecting apparatus 
which must be installed ‘for the showing of the standard 
celluloid films to comply with the safety regulations of the 
Home Office. Last autumn, however; a bombshell was 
dropped into the educational camp by the announcement 
that the Home Office are proposing to introduce new regu- 
lations which will have the effect of bringing sub-standard 


film under the same control as the ordinary inflammable 
film—that is, under the control of the British Board: of 
Film Censors. This announcement resulted in a spontaneous 
outburst of protest from all who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the non-commercial film, and the British Institute 
of Adult Education convened a Conference of educational 
and other societies to protest against these fresh restrictions. 

Even if it could be proved (and this has not yet been done) 
that sub-standard stock might possibly be.called. inflammable 
within the meaning of the Oxford Dictionary, yet nobody 
has yet had the temerity to suggest that a sub-standard 
stock which will smoulder, or can be coaved to burn by the 
application of an outside flame, can in any way be supposed 
to be a “ danger,” either in or out of the projector. I have 
before me two letters from the Chief Officer of the Bradford 
City Fire Brigade, in which he states that he has tested 
films made on sub-standard stock and finds them to be 
“of a non-inflammable nature.” He goes on to say that the 
provisions of the Cinematograph Act, 1909, apply only to 
the use of celluloid films. We have the assurance of the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education that no 
case of accident, caused by a “ non-flam ” cinematograph 
display, has been brought to the notice of the Board, and the 
British Institute of Adult Education have given a similar 
assurance. The whole subject is treated much more fully 
in a pamphlet (43d. post free) which we have just published 
at this office. 

It is time that the Home Office should come out into 
the open and should state why they consider that sub- 
standard films made on ‘* safety base’ (declared to be non- 
inflammable by the General Post Office, the Board of Trade, 
the British Institute of Adult Education, a Fire Brigade 
Chief and numerous chemical experts) should be brought 
under control. They should also state at the same time 
what is the nature of the representations that have been 
made to them by the Cinematograph Exhibitors Association. 
—Yours faithfully, Ronatp Kipp, Secretary, 

National Council for Civil Liberties, 

3 Dansey Place, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 


THE CANING OF GIRLS 

[To the Editor of Tux Seectator.| 
Sir,—In one of the letters referred to by your Medical Cor- 
respondent I was informed that the general policy of the 
Board of Education is to leave the question of corporal 
punishment to the. discretion of the Local Authorities. I 
submit that this policy is unsound for three reasons : 

(1) In the West Riding of Yorkshire authority is given to 
headmasters to cane girls from 8 to 14 years of age, and 
there is nothing in the Regulations to suggest that a girl may 
be too old to be caned. Further, it is left to the headmaster 
to decide the reasons for which a girl may be caned, how 
often she may be caned, and how many strokes may be 
inflicted. In’my opinion the discretion allowed goes too far, 
and I may add that I formed this opinion before reading the 
letter from * Assistant Schoolmaster.” 

(2) Corporal punishment raises questions which should not 
be left for the decision of individual County M.O.s who 
have no clinical experience. The questions should be 
answered by the Medical Department of the Board. 

(3) The caning of * delicate and nervous ” children is for- 
bidden. In my experience the majority of girls over twelve 
years may be healthy and strong one day and delicate and 
nervous the next. No attempt is made by the local authorities 
to prevent these girls being caned. Therefore, the discretion 
allowed cannot be justified. 

My submission is that the Regulations do not safeguard 
the children even if the Regulations are never broken. 

The risks of caning girls cannot be denied; if it is the view 


- of the Board of Education that the risks must be accepted 


because in some schools girls cannot be educated without 
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caning, then I submit, Sir, that the general authority given 
throughout the country should be withdrawn and_ that 
authority to cane girls should be given only in those districts 
or schools where the necessity for it is proved.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Wetherby. R. L. Kircnine. 


[To the Editor of Tue Serecrator.] 

Sin,—Like your correspondents whose letters on the corporal 
punishment of girls appear in last .week’s issue of The 
Spectator I was, to use the mildest lIanguage, shocked 
at the naive appeal for more of it from ** Assistant School- 
master.” I was also considerably surprised, however, that 
no member of the teaching profession had taken the trouble 
to dissociate himself and his colleagues from such views. 
May I, therefore, as an assistant master of some experience 
in State schools, elementary and secondary, organized for 
boys and girls taught together, propound these facts ? 

Firstly, that in no State-aided secondary school are girls 
ever caned at all. Secondly, that in elementary schools 
it is very rare for a girl, especially one over, say, eleven years 
of age, to be caned by a man, and that most Local Education 
Authorities forbid such caning. Thirdly, that all caning 
of girls—and nearly all that of boys, too—is restricted to 
the hand. Fourthly, that nine hundred and _ ninety-nine 
masters in charge of mixed classes would decline to inflict 
corporal punishment on any girl were they given the authority, 
and however “ grave” the offence. 

Before we declare for the abolition of corporal punishment 
in elementary schools, however, we should consider what 
is to replace it. In most schools it is only sparingly used, 
and that as an ultimate sanction ; it must be remembered 
that expulsion does not exist as a punishment for anti-social 
offences, or as the ultimate sanction on which minor punish- 
ments such as lines and detention are based.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN ORDINARY SCHOOLMASTER. 


CAUSES AND OCCASIONS OF WAR 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 

Sir,—It is not much fun fighting an opponent who puts his 
face into yotir fist; nor can I hope for fruitful controversy 
with one whe seems merely bent on making a politician’s cheap 
seores.. But as there really is a very far-reaching principle 
hidden behind this discussion as to whether nations want wars 
in order to increase their territories (as Lord Eustace Percy 
maintains), or whether nations are only desirous (as I contend) 
of being left alone to get what they can out of life, I will ask 
you to let me have one more word. 

The formula of ** ascertaining what the public want ” and 
supplying it has been dear to politicians ever since rulership 
depended on the flattery and cozening of crowds ; it is one 
of the chief reasons for the low esteem in which Parliament- 
democracy is now held. Only a politician confused by catch- 
words could see anything * self-contradictory ” in the five 
points to which Lord Eustace quite reasonably reduces my 
argument. Sneering at ‘students of mass-psychology ” 
advances the matter no whit. Let Lord Eustace, rather, ask 
himself what advantage nations get out of territorial gains— 
I do not mean this or that class or group, but a nation as a 
whole ; and then let him go on to consider how far economic 
conflict has even lightened the lot of individual citizens, their 
wives and bairns. 

The delusion from which he suffers (that wars are willed by 
“the people “’) is still dangerously widespread. That is my 
excuse for troubling you again.— Yours faithfully, 

. HamMitron Fyrn. 

Carlyle Square, Chelsea, SW. 3. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 

| To the Editor of Tuk Spectator. | 
Sir. In the very weighty article which the Arehbishop of 
York contributes on the above topic, he adduces T. H. Green 
as having urged that the sentence of death may be the one 
shock needed to call a criminal to repentance. The Arch- 


bishop will doubtless have abundant evidence from experi- 
enced Prison Chaplains that such repentance is rare, but I 
have known of two remarkable instances where it has existed. 
In both cases the murderer was ininistered to by clergy known 
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personally to me. One was in California some twenty-five 
years ago, when an otherwise decent man had killed his Wife 
in a drunken fury. He refused to appeal, saying, “ Don't 
tempt me, don’t take from me the only chance I've got of 
showing God and my wife that I am sorry.” That man was 
baptized and confirmed in prison by the late Bishop Nichols 
of California. 

The other was the case of a man, once a Sunday School 
superintendent, who had gone utterly wrong, and was sep. 
tenced to death, He told the minister of his Church who 
befriended him that he felt that he was quite unfit to live, 
having brovght such disgrace on his family and himself, and 
added: “J am nearer to Christ than I have been for years, 
Tama weak character, I will accept a punishment that I really 
deserve, although I never intended to kill the woman.” 

Lest anyone should think that these instances reinforce the 
argument for the Death Penalty, let me ask whether men with 
such a “ set of the soul’ are really the types for whom that 
penalty was devised ? Surely there was ‘** smoking flax” ? 

One matter which I have never seen dealt with in this con- 
nexion is the position of the public in relation to the public 
hangman. We should all feel indeed honoured by the friend- 
ship of the Sovereign who signs the death-warrant—probably 
also by that of the Home Secretary who authorizes its prepara- 
tion—by that of the Judge who tried the case. The Governor 
of the gaol, the Chaplain and the other participants in the 
execution are all socially accepted, neither are the warders 
taboo. But what of the hangman’? There is a general 
feeling of repulsion from such a man, no one would care to 
admit intimate friendship, most people wonder how anyone 
‘an accept such a position. 

But has the community any right to use the services of a 
man and yet abhor what he does in its service ? He is, after 
all, the executant of our wishes and judgement, we are all 
implicated in a real degree in what he does. Would any 
congregation elect him as Churchwarden ? Would any Bishop 
feel happy if a hangman applied for Ordination ? Hf not, why 
not ?—Yours faithfully, 

Christ’ Church Vicarage, 

Waterloo, Liverpool. 


FRANK STONE, 
Rural Dean of Bootle. 


|To the Editor of Tr: Sreecrator.] 

Sir,—Capital punishment has aroused so much controversy 
in recent times that it is surprising that no compromise has 
yet been arrived at by the champions of the opposing 
opinions, who freqaently work themselves into a_ passion 
on the subject and then retire glowering, the meantime 
exchanging such puerile insults as *‘* Sentimentalist !”’ and 
* Barbarian !” 

Sir Alfred Pease points out that the primary object of the 
punishment of a crime is its deterrent effect in the future. 
If society is to carry on it must embed the fear of the conse- 
quences in the hearts of all those who contemplate undesirable 
action by making a striking example of the outlaw. 

It was because our predecessors were obsessed by this 
doctrine to a point of fanaticism, because they did not even 
stop to consider whether the punishment fitted the crime, 
that pillories and public executions were so common until 
quite recent times. Because we now realize the demoralizing 
effect of such shameful exhibitions they have now been 
abolished, but we have still to appreciate the correct inter- 
pretation of the “eye for an eye” principle. According 
to English law, once it has been established that a man has 
killed another, unless it be by accident or in self defence, 
he must be sentenced to death for murder, however miti- 
gating the particular circumstances might have been. There 
is, of course, the possibility of a recommendation for mercy, 
in which case, for some reason or another, the matter is 
withdrawn entirely from the jurisdiction of a competent 
legal tribunal, and placed before a busy public official, whose 
duty it is to exercise his discretion as to whether or not His 
Majesty should wield the nebulous constitutional power 
known as the Royal Prerogative. 

I believe that it is very rare for a would-be murderer to 


be deterred from the crime merely because of his fear of 


the gallows, for most men are vain enough to consider that 
they would be able to devise some scheme to evade human 
detection. It is usually conscience that stays his hand and 
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very often the fear of posthumous retribution which even 
the atheist cannot entirely dispel. 

Culture is the mainstay of civilization, not individual 
put universal culture. The gardener who, in the evening, 
plucks the weed from the face of his soil, will find that it 
has been replaced tenfold on the following day. For, to 
rid himself of the evil, he must delve deep into the soil and 
extract it. by the very root. 

The masses must first be raised from the degradation of 
ignorance and poverty, and must be made to forget the 
post-War conception of the cheapness of human life, before 
the number of capital crimes can be minimized. 

Amongst advanced educational circles, the caning of a 
child at school is looked upon as a failure of its master. In 
the same way, the elimination of the murderer does not 
wipe out the crime, as we fondly imagine, but illustrates 
yet another failure of society.—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD ADLER. 

88 Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 16. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 


Sir,—The carefully considered views of Sir Alfred Pease on 
this difficult question will, I think, carry much weight with 
thoughtful people. Nevertheless, public opinion in this 
country appears to be, slowly but steadily, inclining towards 
the total abolition of capital punishment. If, therefore, Sir 
Alfred is, as seems highly probable, fully justified in main- 
taining that the existence of the death penalty does act as a 
strong deterrent, it may, I think, be suggested that its 
infliction should be restricted to cases in which deliberate 
intention, as distinct from the legal assumption of ‘ malice 
prepense,”” can be satisfactorily proved. 

Let the crime itself be differentiated, as murder of the 
first or of the second degree: the penalty of death to be 
retained on the Statute Book for the first alone; for the 
iatter a sentence of penal servitude, varying within wide 
limits, according to the Court’s view of the prisoner's cul- 
pability.x—-Your obedient servant, WALTER CRICK, 

Eastbourne. 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectaror.] 
Sin,—My question has no immediate concern with the rightness 
or wrongness of hanging murderers, though suggested by 
articles on that controversy. 

The Archbishop of York in your number of January 25th, 
1935, writes of ‘“‘ murder—an outrage upon the sanctity 
of life.’ And later, ** The State will do most to promote regard 
for the sanctity of life by paying regard to that sanctity itself.” 

In your number of February Ist, 1935, Sir Arnold Wilson 
puts it in inverted commas, “ the sanctity of human life at 
home.” Life has sanctity. Here seems a dogma. What 
means it? Whence comes it? Does it only apply to Life 
pervading matter in the shape of human beings ? If so why 
should the doctrine not apply to life pervading matter in the 
shape of the higher apes or the lowest molluscs ? Is it abrogated 
by declaration of war ? 

{ put these questions because the origin of this dogma 
or doctrine is hidden from me, I have often pondered it, and 
{think that its meaning should be made clear and its authority 
should be established, since it is often invoked.—Yours, 
obediently, G, T. K. Macrice. 


SAINTS IN CONTROVERSY 
[To the Editor of Tar. Specrator.] 
Sin,-It is interesting to learn that Sir Thomas More is about 
to be made a saint. Such procedure would appear to be both 
hecessary and overdue. 

Henry VIIL once wrote a_ theological treatise against 
Martin Luther. This extraordinary work, which earned 
for him the title Fidei Defensor from a grateful pope, was 
a strange admixture of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventura 
and Peter Lombard. Luther read the book with mingled 
amusement and indignation and in due course published 
his reply. The saintly and illustrious More next took it 
upon himself to answer Luther. ‘ Reverend brother, father 
Uppler, Luther,” wrote More, ‘ apostate of the order of 


St. Augustine, misshapen bacchanalian,” &c., &c. All this, 
however, is merely preliminary. 

Our choice scholar goes on to use language so filthy that 
it has been declared to be impossible of translation. This, 
of course, is not the case, but it is so foul that it is unprint- 
able. More says that Luther got his doctrine from ‘* Sentinas 
(bilges), Cloacas (sewage canals), Latrinas (privies), Stercora 
(excrements).” These are a few of the milder expressions 
which adorn More’s pages. Is this the language which 
*becometh saints ” ?—Yours faithfully, 

D. A. ASKwiTH. 

Hepworth Lodge, Woodford Wells, Essex. 

[Methods of controversy vary from age to age and Sir 
Thomas More did not much exceed the common practice of 
his day.—Ep, The Spectator.| 


TEXT-BOOKS AND POLITICS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a phrase in Mr. 
Herbert Morrison's letter published in The Spectator on 
January 25th, viz., “the apparently anti-Labour Party 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters.” I was careful 
to say that I was expressing my own personal views and 
asked that any odium arising from what I said might rest 
on me. The Association of which I have the honour to be 
President is entirely non-political. 

I admire Mr. Morrison’s coolness—my schoolboys would 
use a different term—in accusing me of “ introducing political 
matters * into my presidential address. For the intrusion of 
politics into education, sections of the party to which Mr. 
Morrison belongs are entirely responsible. All who care 
for the educational system of th's country and deplore the 
perversion of education in other countries are bound to 
resist the intrusion of politics to the utmost of their power. 
—Yours, &e., W. Jenkyn Tuomas. 

29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


BANK CUTS AND DIVIDENDS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 


Sir,—During the past few days the great banks of this 
country have had their annual meetings and in practically 
every case have sanctioned the payment of a large dividend, 
as the result of successful trading. Eminently reasonable 
resolutions brought forward by the Bank Officers’ Guild 
to the effect that ‘* cuts * in salary should be restored before 
dividends are increased were, in one case, rejected by a 
large majority, and, in another, * turned down” as being 
irrelevant. 

Such an unsympathetic attitude seems to me, as a mere 
‘** man-in-the-street,” not to be * cricket,” as the saying is, 
and I venture to suggest that these facts (usually hidden 
away in a badly-printed and obscure corner of “ Financial 
Notes *) should at least be made known to your readers. — 
Yours sincerely, M. A. (Oxon.). 


A BURNING QUESTION 

[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.| 
Sir,— Being a member of The Cremation Society, and having 
a great abhorrence of the antiquated method of burial, I have 
been most interested in the recent correspondence in The 
Spectator. There are about 101 points in favour of incineration 
of the human frame as opposed to its burial, and there is 
no doubt that as our population increases along with our 
enlightenment it will gradually become recognized as an 
offence against society to arrange for * the last disposal” 
otherwise than by cremation. 

How many people meet with their deaths (and burials !) 
by standing bareheaded in a bleak churchyard or cemetery ? 
If only for the satisfaction of knowing we shall spare our rela- 
tives and friends that terrible ordeal, it is worth the modest 
fee of five guineas (which covers cremation) to become a 
member of the Cremation Society !—Yours faithfully, 

T. Anprew Drarer, 


Braesyde, 194 Newton Road, Burton-on-Trent. 
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AMERICAN NEWS 
(Vo the Editor of Tue Spectrator.]} 

Sir,—In his Notebook of January 11th, Janus commented 
upon the sensational news treatment of the Hauptmann trial 
at Flemington, New Jersey. His criticism was sound, and I 
concur in it most heartily. He was in error, however, when 
he wrote: “ . news agencies let the President’s message 
to Congress get crowded out altogether by the trial reports.” 
The President spoke at noon, and although the text of his 
message was not delivered to the news agencies in Washington 
until a few minutes before he left the White House for the 
Capitol, the full text of his address was carried in the regular 
afternoon edition of this comparatively small daily in a city 
of only 15,000 population. Other dailies in this part of the 
country—800 miles from Washington—accordéd it similar 
treatment. Janus was wholly correct in attributing the 
circus motif of the trial reports to a “ national psychology.” 
Thoughtful and conservative Americans are as much ashamed 
of it as puzzled Britons must be bewildered by it. 


WALLACE R. Karz, 


“ The Adrian Telegram,” Adrian, Michigan. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS IN KENYA 
[To the Editor of THE SPEcTATOR.| 


Srr,—-I have just read Mr. S. R. Cleland-Scott’s letter in your 
issue of December 21st last with regard to Sir Gifford Fox's 
statement in Parliament concerning public executions in 
Kenya, and I feel sure that the majority of his remarks will 
be very sincerely deplored by a large number of the British 
residents in this continent. 


Surely in Africa, as elsewhere in the British Empire, we are 
endeavouring to impose upon the native the highest standards 
of Western civilization, and not those which constitute a 
barbaric revival of the past ? Only by friendship and co- 
operation can white and black work and live together har- 
moniously, and where crimes of violence are committed little 
value can be achieved by setting before the African an 
example which when enacted in America under conditions of 
racial antagonism find unanimous disapproval throughout 
almost the entire civilized world. Punishment for any crime 
there must be, but let it be in accord with the finest ideals 
which the Government is striving so relentlessly to inculcate 
into African civilization.—-I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


BERNARD A, SHATTOCK, 
Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa. 


WARDE FOWLER 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrsror.] 
Sir,-——-In your issue of February Ist Mr. Lionel James tells a 
story of Warde Fowler at Assos in 1905, typical of his interest 
in birds. I also was on board the ‘Argonaut’ that year; and 
I remember having at Assos a discussion with Warde Fowler 
as to the identity of a bird which was hovering high over the 
town. I said it was a buzzard ; he said it was a stork. I have 
no doubt that he was right ; but it was like him that some 
weeks later he wrote to me from Oxford, courteously giving 
me some references to authorities showing that storks did 
occasionally hover as this bird had hovered.—I am, yours 
faithfully, C. R.A. Howven, 
Elgin, 


“ THE WEB OF THOUGHT AND ACTION ” 
[To the Editor of Tur: Specraror.] 

Sir,-—As I am too busy to carry on a discussion that is becom- 

ing reduced to vain repetition may I underline three points 

in this, my last letter. 

(1) In re-reading this correspondence to discover where 
exactly the misunderstandings lie, I suspect it is here. The 
fact that Human Thoughts interlock in action with the 
material world does not alter what I have called the Mechanical 
Laws. It is that process that uncovers them. Every 
scientific experiment is an illustration of that. Human 
thought and action, however, help to create Sccial Laws, 


——————— 


Political action and scientific application both illustrate this, 

(2) Mr. Joad asks two questions : 

* Which desire is satisfied by the belief that 77 = 49, 
This is primarily a question about sentient human beings 
and on my view (about which it was asked) is tantamount to 
* What is it that urges man to uncover the fact about objects 
that 7x7 is 49?°” Mr. Joad then asks: 


_ ‘Why do we all suppose that 7>'7 makes 49?” 


From my standpoint this is tantamount to “ What do our 
needs drive us on to discover about the objective world?” 
or * Which particular facts about the objective world do ow 
needs drive us on to uncover ?” 


Mr. Joad thinks these two questions are the same. To 
me they involve all the difference between the * facts about 
objects * and the © process of arriving at a knowledge of these 
facts.” 

(3) Mr. Joad clears up the issue in the following masterpiece 
of lucid reasoning : 

** When he (H. L.) comes to reflect upon my thinking about 
his view, he falsely supposes that it is I who am confusing 
thought and object, when it is in fact not my thought but 
the thought I am thinking about, viz., his, that makes the 
confusion. Thus, Professor Levy is confusing my thought 
with the thought that I am thinking about, that is to say, his 
own. He is, therefore, again confusing thought and object.” 


Ihave taken the liberty of italicizing some of the assumptions. 
They involve the whole point at issue, and the whole thing 
reduces to the assertion ‘* Professor Levy confuses thought 
and object,” an inflation of over 1100 per cent.—Yours 
faithfully, H. Levy, 

Kitelands, Micheldever Station, Hants, 


Flower Pieces 


Hipiscus 
Try have the scarlet that was on the lips 
That prophets smote with curses till they paled : 
Even Sidonian queens 
Who praised Astarte’s name 
When ships of Tyre came in. 


Their scarlet darkens like the stain in dust 
Where walked the daughter of Herodias, 
For, lemans of the sun, 

They have no longer lease 

Than morning-glory’s life. 


But always on the hedges will be bright 
Bells of Hibiscus which girls will cull, 
And make their scarlet droop 

From black hair to dark cheek 

Where they walk in the noon. 


HypDRANGIA 


You come so late unto my door, 
Blanched flowers : 
The fern rusts beside mossed walls, 
The rook into the distance calls, 
The swallows are arrayed for flight. 
You with your high and heavy plumes 
Bowed and aspersed with night’s downpour, 
And lucent in the morning light 
As pure samite, 
Are nunnery girls who were told 
Of talismans an anchorite 
Holds, and troop about his door, 
Not knowing he is on his way 
Unto the chapel in the hills. 
But I will stay, 
And claim the candour of your blooms, 
You with the high and heavy plumes 
That sway and whisper at my sills, 
Blanched flowers, 
Though the vine reddens round the door. 


Papraic CoLumM. 
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The Story of Yesterday 


By H. WILSON HARRIS 


Axy contemporary history is difficult to write and difficult 
to appraise. To write, because it is only as the mists of con- 
troversy and prejudice drift away that proportion and per- 
spective can be achieved. To appraise, because there are so 
few examples of the same kind of enterprise to compare it 
with. Mr. Spender, it is true, has given us an admirable 
illustration of how the thing should be done in his Fifty Years 
of Europe, but fifty years is twice as far back as Mr. Somervell 
goes ; and more recently, and much more like the present 
volume, there is Commander King-Hall’s very interesting 
Our Own Times. But these comparisons need not be pressed. 
There are some criteria, but not many. 

Leaving that aside, we can agree that any history of any 
period ought to exhibit three qualities at least. It must be 
objective, readable and accurate. As regards the first two 
Mr. Somervell, with one reservation, meets every requirement 
to the full. And the reservation, very likely, represents only 
my personal feelings. As he explains in his preface, Mr. 
Somervell has thought his narrative would be the better for 
the constant introduction, on the analogy (as he mentions) 
of the chorus in a Greek drama, of quotations from that 
admirable quarterly, The Round Table. But if Mr. Somervell 
is enough of a classical scholar to take the Greek chorus as 
model, he will be as familiar as I am with the meaning of 
crambe repetita, or the effect of perpetually calling Aristides 
the Just, and will know that the one outstanding charac- 
teristic of the Greek chorus was its infinite capacity for 
enunciating sapient banalities on the smallest excuse, or 
more often none at all. So far as one reader is concerned, 
Mr. Somervell comes very near inspiring regret (incredible 
though that may seem) that Mr. Curtis and his friends ever 
launched The Round Table on its distinguished career. 

That is a question of method. On every other point of 
method Mr. Somervell deserves high praise. He has chosen 
to make his book an ordinary straightforward history. 
Writing at this moment he might have tried so far as possible 
to build his narrative round the person of the King. to 
whom he devotes an interesting closing chapter. But if he had 
he would certainly have failed, for the very success of King 
George in interpreting the duties and functions of his office 
has kept him personally dissociated (though less so, perhaps, 
than is commonly believed) from the great events enacted 
in the twenty-five years of his happily unfinished reign. 
As it is, Mr. Somervell, faced at the outset with the difficulty 
that no history could begin in May, 1910—since at that 
moment a constitutional conflict of the first magnitude 
was in mid-career, and its origins had necessarily to be set 
forth—has woven the phases of his story into a single fabric 
with remarkable skil]. Again and again some salient event 
that seems to have been overlooked is found duly and 
accurately recorded a few pages further on, dropped neatly 
into its appropriate niche in a paragraph that strings together 
half a dozen related and interdependent facts. 

Broadly speaking, Mr. Somervell is better on domestic 
history than on foreign, and on European than Asiatic or 
American. His treatment of China is unsatisfactory. It 
is not true, I hope, that ‘* no Chinese Government or pretender 
represents any principle in which we feel interested, and 
one is, from our point of view, as good or bad as another ” ; 
it is neither accurate nor adequate to talk about the revelation 
in 1926 of “a formidable confederacy of forces in Southern 
China named Kuomingtang” ; and no account of British 
policy regarding China in the past decade is complete which 





The Reign of King George V. By D. C. Somervell. 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


(Faber and 


omits mention of Sir Austen Chamberlain's Note of Christmas, 
1926, which infused a new spirit into the relations between 
the two countries. The treatment of America is open to 
more serious criticism, for Mr. Somervell, like too many 
English writers, finds it difficult to refer to that country 
without some turn of phrase that would cause its citizens 
some just irritation. He quotes stock expressions like 
“too proud to fight,” or that regarding the identity of the 
aims of the rival belligerents “‘ as stated in general terms 
to their own country and the world” (these salient words 
are omitted) out of their context, and is really guilty of a 
gross libel on President Wilson when he says of America’s 
entry into the War that “it was a war against Germany, 
but it was not, in the President’s mind a war in alliance with 
‘the Allies... They were only a-little less bad than the 
Germans.” 

It is in his treatment of domestic history in the last quarter 
of a century that Mr. Somervell is at his best. There could be 
no better measure of impartiality than the handling of such 
an episode as the General Strike. Here the author seems to 
me scrupulously fair. So he is, equally, in his description of 
the constitutional crisis that faced King George the day he 
ascended the throne. So he is in his very lucid exposition of 
the complex and agitated convolutions of the Irish problem 
throughout the reign, though it would have been well, in 
touching on the annuities dispute, to mention that it fined 
itself dawn to a difference as to the composition of an arbitral 
tribunal, both sides being ready to accept arbitration in prin- 
ciple. Another touchstone, obviously, is the War. Mr. 
Somervell compresses the story into five chapters, containing 
all the essentials (the half page or more about the legend of the 
Russians passing through England is a trespass into the realm 
of the superfluous) and both his military and personal judge- 
ments are sound throughout—though it comes as something 
of a shock to find the battle of Jutland disposed of in sixteen 
lines, with a summary closing sentence to the effect that 
** Jutland was, in result, entirely negligible.’ But that, after 
all, is broadly true. On the fact that ‘‘ on March 21st, 1918, 
800,000 Germans attacked 300,000 British ; on the same day 
there were 300,000 trained troops at home which might as 
easily have been in France’ Mr. Somervell lays pertinent 
emphasis. That situation has still to be satisfactorily 
explained. 

There is one test from which Mr. Somervell emerges with 
less distinetion. It is required of a steward that he be found 
faithful—and of a historian that he be found accurate. Many 
of the inaccuracies in this volume are of little intrinsic import- 
ance, but they might very easily have been avoided. The 
War recruiting placards did not say ** Your King and Country 
want you,” but ‘ need you,” which is far more forcible. 
Mr. Shaw’s pamphlet was not called Commonsense and the 
Great War, but Common sense About the War; the British 
Government did not publish a White Book, but a Blue Book, 
about the origins of the War; it is far from true that practi- 
cally all the conscientious objectors, other than members of 
the Society of Friends, who refused military service were 
sentenced to penal servitude for the remainder of the War ; 
there is no good reason for referring to the present Lord 
Beaverbrook in relation to the events of December 1916 as 
* Mr. Aitken,” seeing that he had by that time been Sir Max 
Aitken for some five years : * Mr. Fisher, the Oxford tutor ” 


is an odd description for the Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield 
University ; it was not Senator Hughes, but Justice Hughes, 
who stood against Mr. Wilson in 1916 ; 
say that under the Locarno treaties 


it is not correct to 
* France, Germany, 
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Belgium, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia undertook in no case 
to go to war with one another ” (Poland, for example, did not 
undertake not to go to war with Czechoslovakia); Lord 
Cecil (referred to seven lines earlier as Lord Robert Cecil) did not 
resign the Undeér-Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs in 1927, but 
the Chancellorship of the Duchy, a Cabinet Office. 

These, it may be said, are relatively trivial matters, but 
Mr. Somervell goes more seriously astray (and may lead others 
astray) when he suggests that M. Poincaré occupied the Ruhr 
“in the autumn of 1922,” having neither asked for nor 
received the approval of the British Government, and that 
the experiment had only begun when the Coalition fell from 
power in October 1922. Actually it did not begin till January 
1923, after a conference in Paris at which M. Poincaré sought 
the approval of the new Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, in 
vain. Again, is it true to say that in 1931 the British Foreign 
Office brought Italy and France to agreement ? It tried, but 
there was no agreement. Whether, in connexion with the 
Marconi affair, Mr. Lloyd George ‘“ was accused of dishonest 
dealings in the shares of the Marconi Company ” is perhaps a 
matter of opinion, but I should personally take exception to 
the word I have italicized. And to say of the second Balkan 
War that Greece,‘Serbia and Roumania attacked Bulgaria 
is to put a considerable gloss on the undoubted fact that it 
was Bulgaria which attacked Serbia and Greece. 

There should be corrections on these points in further 
editions, for there is every reason to suppose that further 
editions will be called for. 


These Politics 
ese Pol 
The Endless Adventure. (Vol. III.) By F.S. Oliver. (Macmillan. 
10s. 
Morals i“ Politics. By E.F.Carritt. (Clarendon Press. 6s.) 
At the beginning of his first volume, Mr. Oliver stated that 
its subject was * the endless adventure of governing men. 
Its object is to show how politicians of various sorts contrived 
to carry on governments, and to thwart, discredit and destroy 
governments, during the reign of George the First and a 
portion of the reign of George the Second.” Though to a 
large extent a study of Walpole, it became an enquiry into 
how men get and retain power, an extremely useful enquiry 
in its suggestiveness. In the second volume the thread was 
often lost : this last volume, unfortunately incomplete, aban- 
dons the thread altogether, and is a series of historical essays 
and ‘ characters,” by no means confined to the eighteenth 
century, but coming down as far as Disraeli and Gladstone. 

In spite of his modest disclaimer, Oliver was an artist, that 
is, a historian proper. His essays, for so they must be called, 
are a literary delight, written in a prose that is admirably 
phrased, always pointed, always lucid, with the occasional 
delightful use of a rare word, or a word used in a fresh sense : 
they abound in suggestion, and each section within itself 
avoids digression, that vice of the essayist, which some 
distortion of criticism at the present time has elevated into a 
major virtue. It can, however, be complained that he had 
not quite enough of Dryasdust in his make-up to make a 
first-rate historian; but his function was not to discover 
facts, so much as to set us thinking about the way we are ruled, 
and here he has triumphantly succeeded. One can say, sans 
phrase, that this is an extremely valuable book, as well as an 
unusually pleasant one. 

The fact that one may violently disagree with, or at least 

deplore, some of Oliver’s conclusions, does not in the least 
vitiate this judgement ; in fact to disagree, and to know why 
one disagrees, with his Political Testament will be a most 
fruitful and exhilarating exercise. Oliver, knowing he had not 
long to live, broke off his work to write this portion, which 
even so remains unfinished, though luckily he had laid down 
his axioms before death cut his illustrations short. The ke st 
comment on his point of view is to be found in the curious 
paradox that though he considered the politician’s the noblest 
of all trades, he insisted that the politician had to be a scoun- 
drel. He must, in fact, lose his soul if he is to benefit the 
country : 
“in order to get power and keep it a man must be prepared to 
do things which neither a punctilious country gentleman nor 
ain honest trader could do in his private capacity without losing 
his self-respect,” 


a conclusion which reminds us too forcibly of the old punning 


OZ? 


definition of an ambassador as “‘ one who lies abroad for the 
good of his country.” How does it come about, then, that 
* politics is the noblest career a man can choose”? The 
answer is soon forthcoming: 

“The predominant aim of private morality is the perfecting 
of our own characters, while the predominant, and indeed the 
sole, aim of the morality of the Hive is the life and security of 
the Hive. In statecraft, therefore, when there is any clashing, 
the laws of the Hive ruthlessly override the laws of personal honour 
and virtue.” 

But why the politician sacrifices his soul is a question that 
is not so satisfactorily answered. Oliver seemed to incline 
to the view that it is sheer patriotism, and a sense, however 
mistaken it may be, that he, the politician, is the only 
man who can save his country. Yet the examples he gives 
are singularly few in comparison with those who loved power 
for power’s sake, thinking the soul well lost in its achievement, 
And as to what benefits the Hive, Oliver may be looked upon 
as reactionary, and some of this volume reminds us a little 
unpleasantly of his War-time work, Ordeal by Battle. He 
is oddly undemocratic: for him democracy only exists as an 
instrument for the power-maniac to use for his own purposes, 
The ruled, apparently, are to have no say in the matter, not 
even the right of criticism. He will have nothing to do with 
Philosophers and Pedants, and he would say, adapting a 
couplet of Butler's : 

“A politician should be judged b’his peers 
And not by pedants and philosopheres,” 
while his scorn for theorists, economists, idealists, humanitar- 
ians, pacifists, experts, and busybodies is unbounded. ‘* The 
congregations of their numerous mushroom chapels soon 
dwindle away,” he tells us. One would wish to have 
reminded him of a saying of Burke's : 

“If a great change is to be made in human affairs, the minds 
of men will be fitted to it; the general opinions and feelings will 
draw that way. Every fear, every hope, will forward it; and 
then they who persist in opposing this mighty current in human 
affairs . . . will not be resolute and firm, but perverse and 
obstinate.” 

And who, except the busybodies, will cause this mighty 
current to flow ? 

If Oliver studied the wickedness of rulers with all the 
delight of a Machiavelli revelling in realism, Mr. Carritt 
attacks the problem of politics from the other end, that of the 
ruled. Why, he asks, do we as citizens obey the laws ? 
Is it from self-interest, or a sense of obligation? And what 
are these concepts to which we are supposed to yield allegiance, 
“the General Will’ and ‘the State’? With respect to 
these latter he conducts a fruitful enquiry as to how these 
concepts arose, tracing them from Thrasymachus to Marx 
(who, by the way, would both seem to agree that justice is 
the expression of the will of the ruling caste), through Hobbes, 
Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Green and Bozanquet, Locke and 
Hume being somewhat apart. Mr. Carritt comes to the 
conclusion that our sole reason for obeying laws is our sense 
of responsibility to our fellow creatures, to which one would 
like to add common sense. Nevertheless one does not feel 
that he has disposed of self-interest. A man, he says, may feel 
satisfaction in being just, even though it injures both his 
own interests and those of his fellows. True: but is it not a 
hedonistic impulse which makes him sacrifice these material 
interests to his sense of satisfaction in justice ? 

It is somewhat amusing to find that this pedant and philo- 
sopher—for Mr. Carritt is Lecturer in Philosophy at Oxford 
—bears out Oliver's view of them: these great political 
philosophers are torn to pieces before our eyes as having for 
the most part talked unmitigated nonsense ; no, not unmiti- 
gated, for each of them seems to have seen something of a 
realistic truth, except perhaps Hegel, with his revolting 
Moloch-State. What help are these philosophers to us ? 
They may sometimes arrive at the conclusions we do (usually 
after the event), and we might adapt to all of them what 
Mr. Carritt says of the Marxian philosophy : 

“IT know of several weighty arguments to show that some 
form of communistic society is the best cure for our present economic 
and social troubles and that therefore we ought to work for it, but 
none of them seems to involve any philosophical doctrine, materialist 
or idealist or dialectical.” 

The reader then, can take his choice; either he can study 
with Mr. Carritt why we are governed; or with Oliver by 
what means we are governed. It may be profitable to do 


both. BonamMy Dosrée. 
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Building for the Past 


Housing England. (P.E.P. 5s.) 


“Tur building industry, as at present organized, cannot 
build new houses of an adequate standard to let at rents 
which the majority of workers can afford to pay, unless there 
js some form of subsidy. Who is responsible for this dis- 
crepancy ? Is the present form of building organization so 
inefficient that costs are inflated so as to involve a rent 
beyond the resources of the wage-earner? Is the standard 
which we demand too high, or too costly to satisfy ? Does 
the fault lie with an unduly low wage-level in other industries 
and a failure of purchasing power ? Or are some other factors 
responsible ? ” These are the questions which P.E.P. have 
attempted to answer. Their report runs to nearly 150,000 
words, and contains a mass of information which the present 
reviewer, at least, has nowhere else found so conveniently 
set out. 

Few will quarrel with their primary assumption : that even 
the lowest-paid worker has a right to a home at a rent he can 
afford to pay, and, consequently, that profiteering in this 
class of housing must be stopped. They divide their research 
into three parts: (1) the provision of the houses ; (2) their 
ownership and management; and (3) the ability of the 
tenants to pay adequate rents. In regard to (3) they urge 
that working-class houses be de-rated, at least to the extent 
of 75 per cent., and argue that some of the loss of local revenue 
entailed would be met by a saving on free health services, free 
milk and so on, consequent upon better housing conditions. 
Such a course would appear to have various obvious flaws, 
which must, however, be left to the economist to deal with : 
there are, in any case, less controversial methods of reducing 
rents. ‘The obvious one is to reduce building costs. It is in 
their treatment of this aspect of the problem that’ serious 
fault must be found with the authors of the report. A scathing 
exposition of the absurdities of the Building Regulations and 
Public Health Acts (which add to the difficulties and expense 
of building to a degree which only the architect and builder 
realize) is followed by the obvious recommendations that a 
complete survey be made at once and a Consolidating Act 
drafted, and that a Central Testing Station (on the lines of 
the Building Research Station) be set up, where new materials 
may be tested and their use legalized without the present 
almost prohibitive delays and expense. Conditions in the 
building trade are described with great lucidity and detail. 
Attention is drawn to one of its greatest difficulties : the 
occurrence of periodic (not only seasonal) booms and slack 
periods, leading to high prices of materials, high profits, un- 
certain employment (with consequent lack of men sufficiently 
trained in the employment of one firm) and a host of other 
evils. The trade itself is rightly condemned for its conser- 
vatism and adherence to rule-of-thumb methods. 

And yet it is just in these last two respects that the authors 
themselves have fallen so far short of what might have been 
hoped. To them all the promising experiments in new methods 
of building which have been going on in Europe and America 
for the past fifteen years are worth hardly a glance. They 
continue to regard the housing of the future almost entirely 
in terms of bricks, mortar and timber. To them cement is a 
substance occasionally useful for strengthening mortar and 
for little else (although they point to the profits made by the 
principal cement manufacturers during the depression as 
evidence of unwarrantably high prices). Steel is hardly 
glanced at ; glass barely mentioned. Nor are they any more 
alive to the economic possibilities of rational town-planning. 
The question of flats or cottages is for them solved automati- 
cally by the cost of the land: they cannot envisage the 
immense waste of money caused in a hundred ways by our 
present systems of development, nor see that its saving would 
of itself do something to bring about the rise in income and 
decrease in rates which they desire. They suggest a reduction 
in the floor space of the 3-bedroom, non-parlour cottage from 
760 to 700 sq. ft.—and then see no hope of its economic rent 
falling below 10s. (which is perhaps 4s. too high for the £2- 


a-week man with a reasonable family). All this section of 


the report must be judged superficial and unimaginative. 
On the question of building and housing finance, their reeom- 
mendations appear to be well-founded. They recommend the 


immediate launching of two self-supporting organizations, an 
English Building Company and an English Housing Company; 
with local subdivisions if necessary. The former would 
decide where housing is to be provided, obtain the finance and 
the land, own and manage the dwellings. The latter would 
build the dwellings, buy the materials (compelling, by reason 
of its size and influence, a proper price), employ labour and 
undertake any necessary research. It seems probable that 
some such solution will eventually prove to be necessary. 
The present report does valuable service in drawing attention 
to the inefficiency of the building trade today, in explaining 
the difficulties under which it works and in urging the possi- 
bility, no less than the necessity, of immense improvement. 


G. M. BoumMPpuREY. 


Subhas Bose on India 


The Indian Struggle : 1920-1934. By Subhas C. Bose. (Wishart. 
12s. 6d.) 
Tne author of this book is one of the recognized leaders of the 
advanced wing of the Indian nationalist movement. Origin- 
ally trained for the Indian Civil Service, he had no sooner 
passed into its ranks after taking his degree at Cambridge than 
politics cast its spell over him, and he returned to his native 
Bengal to become lieutenant to Mr. C. R. Das. Thus he knows 
from within the history of the events which he here endeavours 
to interpret to his British readers. The book is therefore 
valuable as a document of contemporary history. It cannot 
be called a “* history *” of the years it describes, for nothing 
is further from Mr. Bose’s purpose than to weigh men or 
events in the scales of impartiality. He writes to promote a 
movement and to preach a message, and therefore the reader 
who seeks to place the Indian problem in its true perspective 
will need to correct Mr. Bose’s zealous advocacy by returning 
to the pages of, say, Mr. John Coatman’s Years of Destiny. 
Those who know the story of India’s recent political 
growth will turn with interest to see how Mr. Bose describes 
and judges the early years of Non-Co-operation, from 
Amritsar in 1919 to the defeat of violence in 1923. They 
will then want to know what he has to say about the Round 
Table Conference, the Irwin-Gandhi Pact, the Poona Fast 
and the White Paper. And they will perhaps be most 
interested to see through the eyes of a half-reluctant admirer, 
who is also a severe and sometimes contemptuous critic, the 
portrait of Mahatma Gandhi. In the first two of thes2 
searches (which Mr. Bose has not simplified for the reader 
by omitting an index from his book), they will not be greatly 
rewarded. Setting aside the bias which enables Mr. Bose to 
praise ‘“‘the independent and impartial rulings” of Mr. 
V. J. Patel as President of the Legislative Assembly, and 
taking it for granted that Mr. Bose’s nationalism compels 
him to make England the villain of the Indian drama, the 
reader will find that the narrative follows an almost conven- 
tional course, and does not justify the publisher's claim 
that it enables him “to understand the full import of the 
situation.” That is just what the book fails to do. Its 
real interest lies in the revelation of the mentality of Indian 
nationalism as a movement, and of the author as one of those 
leaders who, as the Mahatma’s power wanes, will inherit his 
problems and his responsibility. It reveals the complicated 
conditions of Indian politics and the bafiling cross-currents 
of emotion and sectional feeling which so often upset the 
calculations of Indian public men. 


Mr. Bose pays a well-deserved tribute to the late Pundit 
Motilal Nehru : ** the last intellectual stalwart of the Congress, 

. . towering head and shoulders above his contemporaries ” 

a tribute all the more interesting because the elder Nehru 
was by nature a Conservative far removed from the quasi- 
revolutionary position taken by Mr. Bose himself. But 
it is in his attempt to estimate the role of Mahatma Gandhi 
in Indian history that Mr. Bose reveals most, of himself, of 
the peculiar, nay, unique character of the Indian problem, 
and of the Mahatma. Believing fundamentally that the 
Gandhi method has failed, he attributes such success as it 
has achieved to what he calls ** the failure of constitutionalism 
on the one side and armed revolution on the other.” Like 
many other students of this baffling ‘* Mahatmaji,” he finds 
the clue to the Gandhi riddle in that duality of saint and 
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political boss (the words are not Mr. Bose’s) ‘‘ which has 
made him at once the irreconcilable foe of the Englishman, 
according to Mr. Churchill, and England's best policeman 
in India, according to Miss Ellen Wilkinson.” Mr. Bose 
judges that even the Mahatma could not fulfil in one person 
the sharply contrasted roles of the leader of an enslaved 
people and that of a world-teacher. ‘“‘ Mahatma Gandhi 
has rendered, and will continue to render, phenomenal 
service to his country; but India’s salvation will not be 
achieved under his leadership.” It depends what “ salva- 
tion” means ! A. F. WrytTe. 


_ Education Today 


Year Book of Education 1935. Edited by Lord Eustace Perey, 

Sir Perey Nunn, and Professor J. Dover Wilson. (Evans. 35s.) 
To review a book like this as it deserves, one would need the 
help of all the Muses who dwell in the Olympian homes. Here 
are as many pages as the ships that sailed for Troy, and as 
mary chapters as the cities that sent them: and every page 
is crowded with facts or statistics. It deals with education, 
as it is today, in England, France, Norway, India, Northern 
Ireland, New Zealand—among others; it is, in fact. a 
storehouse from which every educational scribe may draw 
forth things new and old ; and if any subject is too old to be 
found in it, a preliminary list tells us where to search for it 
in previous volumes. 


Its value, of course, cannot be fully tested till it has been 
in long use as a work of reference ; and I cannot profess to 
have studied it throughout. But I have read through, always 
with admiration, Lord Eustace Percy's introductions to the 
several sections; and I have studied with special interest 
the articles on Child-Psychology contributed by Dr. Susan 
Tsaaes. On the principle of presenting a brick as a specimen 
of the architecture of Babylon—though this is a very excellent 
brick—I might recommend those who wish to get a good idea 
of this book in a short time to read these articles. But 
where all is excellent any selection is invidious. As good as 
Dr. Isaacs is Mr. William Noble, whose account of the won- 
derful educational work among the unemployed done at 
Maes-yr-haf, in the very heart of the derelict area of South 
Wales, is as thrilling as a story of the ascent of Everest. At 
this Settlement men and women, whose outlook had become 
utterly hopeless, have been rescued from depression and 
given an object in life. Allotments, schools of weaving, 
sewing-groups, music and adult school-classes generally, to 
say nothing of organized recreations and rest-houses, are at 
Maes-yr-haf conducted on a democratic system, in which the 
mere fact of self-government tends to banish that feeling of 
futility which is one of the chief evils involved in 
worklessness. 

Equally interesting, in a different way. is Professor Hamley’s 
discussion of the present position of Intelligence Tests, the 
mathematical appearance of whose pages must not deter the 
reader. It is followed. by Miss Hilda Bristol's chapter on the 
application of these tests to the infant of pre-school age. 
Can the child of three point to its nose, eyes, or mouth ; can 
‘it repeat two digits or a sentence of six syllables; can it 
enumerate the objects in a picture? If it can, its mother 
need not be afraid that it will be put among the * backward.” 


On a different plane is Professor Seshadri’s description of 
Indian Universities—a subject the importance of which, 
especially at the present time, needs no emphasizing. But 
indeed the only embarrassment is that of riches. ‘* Here is 
‘God's plenty ” : there is something for everybody. Possibly 
the most useful section, and the one which will be the 
oftenest consulted, though the least attractive in appearance, 
is that which gives the statistices—a score of closely printed 
pages giving the latest available figures on nearly everything 
one can wish. 

Even a dictionary, it has been said, is no good without an 
index. This book, which in many respects resembles a 
dictionary, is not without this necessary accompaniment. 
So far as I have used it, it appears adequate. I have noticed 
but one slip, and that a tiny one. Looking up Columbia, I 
found myself referred to the South American State Colombia. 
1 learnt a good deal, but not what I had sought . 

K. E. Kevert. 


=—=—=- 


Tamed and Shabby Tigers 


Landscape West of Eden. By Conrad Aiken. (Dent. 9s, 6d.) 
The House of the Titans. By A. E. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 
Amaranth. By E, A. Robinson. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
The Human Dawn. By J. Redwood Anderson. (Oxforg 

University Press. 5s.) 
Iw recent years poets have made desperate efforts to persuade 
the uppractised reader to abandon for a moment his purely 
** intellectual ” response to words and to react imaginatively, 
In England, poets have tried to find, in the pages of the 
Golden Bough. or some translation of the Metamorphoses, 4 
story which they could twist into an allegory which would 
be an answer to the doubts and uncertainties of our time, 
This preference for folklore rather than a direct appeal to 
the sub-conscious has something to commend it. The may 
who “ invents ” his own myth is liable to find, in the end, 
that the “myth” is a disguised form of some personal 
problem of his own, and not a story which, told in any 
terms, would move his readers. Thus Mr. Robinson (an 
American poct who has written almost the only readable 
narrative poems of this century) in his story of Fargo, who 
abandoned painting for business, reveals the self-doubt of a 
man who knows that once he wrote genuine poetry and 
now writes versified novels because the moments do not 
come again, or are not seized upon : 

“* The sorrow of it is that only rarely 


Are we to know, until we are too old 
Or too unstrung to care.” 


The intention is confused; this essay on the réle of con- 
science, Amaranth, is not only an attempt to reinvest the 
voice of conscience with the dignity of which the psycho- 
analysts have deprived it; it is also a threnody for the lost 
simplicities of the poet’s youth. 


A. E., in ‘The House of the Titans and the shorter lyrics 
which follow, shows, time after time, the same unresolved 
nostalgia for the simplicity and honesty of youth : 

“How can I win that love again ? 
All I could bring to earth it owns, 
What sacrifice must be, what pain 
To be in league with those grey stones !”’ 

Mr. Aiken’s Landscape West of Eden is the poem of a 
younger man: it does not repel the reader, as A. K.’s writing 
sometimes does, by claiming too much for poetry. A. E., 
replying to someone who complained that his poetry con- 
tained no consistent philosophy, says that we rise and fall, 
have many days and nights, and make our songs in both. 
The answer is just, but he misses the more profound objection 
to his poetry : that it does attempt the work of metaphysics 
and even psychology, and uses for the purpose the vague, 
unsatisfactory language of theosophy—language which is 
unsatisfactory because it is self-contained and unrelated to 
the rest of language. 


Mr. Aiken is too well acquainted with the sciences to fall 
into this error, he does not attempt to teach psychology ‘to 
the psychologists in a language of his own: he uses poetry 
not to explain things, or to give the feeling that things have 
been explained, but rather to give back to our vision of the 
world the clarity and brightness which it is continually 
losing. Like both A. E. and Mr. Robinson, he is concerned 
with the relations of innocence and knowledge, and conscience 


-brooding on the distortions of purpose which come from 


knowledge of our limitations : 
. Eden was for our childhood. 

Are we forever children ? Do we grow ? 

have you learned nothing in this journey westward, 

save that you want once more the fruits of Eden 7” 


Mr. Redwood Anderson, in an Argument which prefaces his 
poem, explains his allegorical interpretation of the story of 
the Fall, and of the quarrel of Cain and Abel. The inter- 
pretation, like Coleridge’s, is ingenious, and the poem is the 
work of a sincere and intelligent man, and yet it seems that, 
like the other writers of allegory here considered, he is attempt- 
ing too mueh, © Perhaps allegory of this kind can be written 
and appreciated only with a background of profound religious 
conviction. All these poets are concerned with the problem 
of the knowledge of good and evil, and the fact that such 
knowledge itself seems evil and a burden to mankind. A. E. 
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—— 
asks, in one of his shorter poems, which epitomizes the 
allegorical House of the Titans : 


* How could she know, that child who thought 
So lovely pure the tale I told, 
Within what obscene pits were wrought 
The ores to make her fairy gold ?”’ 


Mr. Robinson in his more pedestrian lines faces the problem 
with the same courage: but problems of this kind are not 
jntellectual puzzles to be solved by sheer persistence or 
dialectic skill, and it is here that Mr. Aiken (who, unlike 
A. E. and Mr. Robinson, makes no pretence at logical analysis 
or narrative coherence) succeeds, for he finds the solution 
jn the greater variety of the parti-coloured world of good and 
evil: the loss of innocence is a gain of virtue, it gives to 
life direction and the power of choice : 
““T withdrew my lips 
from Lilith’s lips, beat my right wing, and turned 
to stare more soberly at this world of evil. 


And so, my hand against her hair, T knew 

how false this world, how true, and what its power ; 
and so, returning, brought its darkness back ; 

and built its splendid ramparts against Eden.” 


Perhaps it is partly because he accepts and rejoices, where 
A. E. and Mr. Robinson regret, and Mr. Anderson thinks 
out an intellectual solution to his problem, that Mr. Aiken 
writes with a greater energy and incidental vigour than the 
others : 

** Nor is it far, 
as ravens and buzzards fly, from the cradle to the grave.” 

Mr. Aiken is sometimes difficult, but he is never dull, and 
his ear for varied and subtle rhythm is as acute as that of 
any living poet. Of the books before us, perhaps A. E.'s 
is the one which comes nearest to creating myth. The 
Dark Lady gives to the story of Shakespeare and the Dark 
Lady and the unknown youth a new significance: it 
is deliberately allegorical, but it does not attenuate and 
deaden, as conscious allegories sometimes do, the significance 
of the plain straightforward story. That which is chiefly 
lacking in all these poems is a sense of direction, a conviction 
that the poet has seen something which will henceforward 
resolve all his problems of action. Their writing neither 
creates new myths nor re-creates the old. It is allegory in 
the limited Coleridgean sense, “ the translating of abstract 
notions into a picture language,” not the direct description 
of an imaginative perception. It seems as though these 
poets have asked not ‘ What have I seen?” but “ How 
can I stop worrying ?”’ and their solutions to that problem 
remain essentially personal and private. 


MIcnAEL ROBERTS. 


Picturesque Biography 


King James the Second. By F. M. G. Higham. (Hamish Hamilton. 
10s, 6d.) 


Brocraruy has become a fashion. It is to be hoped that it 
will prove as transient as other fashions, for it leads to the 
writing of regrettable books. -Miss Higham (there is nothing 
between the covers of the book to indicate the writer’s sex 
save the style and a propensity to intuitive historical judge- 
ments) has written a book which is rather better than most 
books that are the product of this fashion. It is not a mere 
attempt to whitewash one of History’s bad characters, or to 
write a romance about real and important people of the past. 
It does seem to be written by someone who thought that the 
character and reign of James II offered an opportunity for the 
writing of a popular book on a historical subject, and who was 
prepared to take some conscientious pains in the writing of it. 
There is evidence of a quite considerable amount of reading 
in its pages. 

But who is it written for ? Not, certainly, for the professed 
historian, who knows as much about James II when he sits 
down to read this book as Miss Higham did when she had 
finished writing it. Not for the lover of literature, who will 
search it in vain for any evidence of Miss Higham’s powers as 
a writer. Not, it is to be hoped, for the large class of readers 
who know a little about James II and would like to know 


more. They will feel the need of a more serious, a more truly 
professional guide. 

It is not merely that Miss Higham’s “‘ Note of Authorities ° 
is very sketchy (it does not claim to be more); nor that, 
throughout her book, she only quotes a dozen or so sources ; 
nor that more than half of these are secondary. What really 
causes a lack of confidence is the high value that Miss Higham 
sets upon the picturesque. Her book is the exact counterpart 
in prose of the historical pictures of the early nineteenth 
century, one of which—‘ James II Receiving News of the 
Landing of the Prince of Orange *” by E. M. Ward—she very 
happily reproduces at p. 288. Ward, there is no doubt, took 
trouble to get his costumes correct, to get likenesses of his 
subjects (at least of the main figures), and to make them look 
as if they were alive; and in all this Miss Higham is his 
conscientious disciple. But neither his work nor hers seems 
really to be history. 

Miss Higham is rarely content to let facts speak for 
themselves. She must (to change the metaphor) put in the 
colouring. “ It [the refusal of the Sacrament] meant less to 
Monmouth than he had expected. He was wrapped in a 
strange serenity as if Christ had found His own way of 
comforting the wretched man whom circumstance and his 
own frailties had broken.” She must brighten things up. 
* Then Sunderland began his whisperings. Rochester, he 
hinted, was Sedley’s advocate. As Arlington waxed pro- 
sperous behind de Querouaille’s petticoats, so would the Tory 
clique control the King through Catherine.” She has a knack 
of ending her chapters on what she clearly thinks a felicitous 
note. ‘ It mattered little that they were all his possessions, 
and that fighting in Flanders meant hardship and danger. 
He was eighteen, and it was Spring” (Chap. I). ‘ At three 
o'clock next morning they reached France and safety. It was 
Christmas Day ” (Chap. XI). She permits herself epithets— 
speaking, for instance, of a ** Shavian preface” of Sedley, and 
of the “clean cut pagan Renaissance mind” of the Queen's 
mother—which it is impossible to justify. She writes 
descriptions such as this: “ Eight coaches, full of laughing 
ladies, squired by four score gentlemen on horseback, were 
driven out into the country. ... The hills were flushed with 
heather, and the air heavy with the scent of briar-rose. 
It was as good then as now to slake one’s thirst in the heat 
of an August afternoon” and so on. 

Miss Higham, it will be seen, is nothing if she is not lively. 
Perhaps one who was deeply learned in this period would 
find in the stores of his detailed knowledge justification for 
that colouring which to the student wears so suspicious an 
appearance. But it is to be feared that an expert knowledge 
would only expose still further the apparent falsity. 


JOHN SPARROW. 
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Dr. Inge’s Sermons 


The Gate of Life. By W. R. Inge. 


Most of us have hoped, and all of us have expected, that 
Dr. Inge’s Vale would be the prelude to a new phase of 
literary activity. Hitherto, and especially since the War, 
he has been the Socrates of our day—less perhaps the 
midwife of its soul than the gadfiy, stinging us out of our 
conventions and complacency and forcing us into an 
unwelcome and unusual activity of mind. There have been 
times when his utterances about the Labour Movement or 
about heredity have made us feel that the cup of hemlock 
was almost justifiable: times when his’ Neo-platonism fell 
far short of Christianity: times when an epigram offered 
too easy an answer to our needs and tempted us to condemn 
him as no more than a brilliant journalist. But always the 
exasperation has been rebuked by evidence of an insight, 
a candour and a generosity that belonged not to the pamph- 
leteer but to the prophet. It seemed that when he was 
freed from the strife of tongues he might have leisure to be 
his own Plato, and to give us, if not a Republic, at least a 
Phaedo or a Symposium. 

That hope we shall continue to cherish. The present 
volume, the latest of the Bishop of London’s Lenten Books, 
is the garnering of his former harvest rather than a new 
sowing. He has collected twelve sermons, preached on 
various occasions and surveying many aspects of religion, 
typical of his outlook and style, and summarizing the main 
lines of his thought. As such the book necessarily lacks 
strict continuity: there is a certain amount of repetition 
and even of inconsistency. But it contains several discourses 
which are not only deserving of permanence but are models 
of their kind. As an anthology of its author's preaching, 
and as providing subjects for separate study or for a course 
of discussions, it is quite admirable. The contrast with 
other Lenten Books is plainly marked but not unwelcome— 


(Longmans, 2s. 6d.) 
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though we may hazard the conclusion that some of the 
regular readers of the series will find it strong meat. 

This is not to suggest that it aims at displaying Dr. Inge’, 
many-sided talents or to compare it with a box of mixeq 
fireworks. ‘Throughout there is a general serenity of tone, g 
restrained hopefulness, a generous austerity such as ye 
have come to associate with his later and more mellow 
thought. If he still castigates those who “ rush in into the 
labyrinth of the social questions,” still dissociates himself 
as an educated man from ‘the crude mental processes of 
the essential barharian,” still expresses violent and unjust 
censure of those who criticize the ethics of big business or 
defend the cause of the operatives, he has long ceased to 
be merely “ gloomy,’’ has plenty of wise counsel on matters 
spiritual and mundane, and constantly corrects the easy 
humanism of the day by setting its problems against the 
background of the eternal. 


It is difficult and unnecessary to attempt a classification 
of the contents of the volume. Indeed, though each reader 
will have his favourites among them, the general level is 
uniformly high. The Bishop of London, who writes a short 
preface, claims in it that the Dean. is at his best: on this 
occasion we agree with his Lordship’s verdict. 


Cuarwues E. Raven, 


Sidelights on the Soviets 


I Worked for the Soviet. By Countess Alexandra Tolstoy. (Allen 
and Unwin. 103. 6d. 
Soviet Russia Fights Crime. By Lenka von Koerber. (Routledge, 
103. 6d.) 

EVERYONE knows those nicely bound, but unnecessary, 
reminiscences of Lord X. or the Countess of Y., which obvi- 
ously had no title to publication except the name they bear. 
Half way through I Worked for the Soviet I came to the regretful 
conclusion that it, too, must be put in this category. Countess 
Alexandra Tolstoy was, as all the world remembers, Tolstoy's 
youngest and favourite daughter who, in the domestic strife 
of his last years, took his side against her mother, and was 
with him at the end. During the War she was a nurse, saw 
the revolution at close quarters, travelled in trains crowded 
with hunger-stricken and typhus-ridden people, was arrested 
and imprisoned for no particular reason as a bourgeois suspect, 
and then, for no particular reason, released. It was the story 
of many thousand members of the Russian intelligentsia 
between 1917 and 1920, and has been told over and over again 
in half a dozen languages. There seemed to be nothing in 
Countess Alexandra’s experiences or in her manner of relating 
them to make the story worth telling in print yet again. 

But perseverance was rewarded ; for the second half of the 
book contains a first-hand narrative of one of the most curious 
episodes in the literary history of the Soviet revolution. 
Tolstoy is the most baffling of all great writers. He baffled 
the Tsarist Government of his day and, alone of all Russians 
living in Russia, attacked it with impunity. He has continued 
after his death to baffle the literary pundits of the present 
régime, who have been divided between the desire to hail 
him as the glory of Russian letters and the obligation to 
denounce the reactionary tendencies which Lenin had long ago 
discovered in his writings. 

This inner conflict was fought out between the years 1921 
and 1929 around the person of Tolstoy's daughter. In June 
of the former year, the Central Executive Committee (the 
Cabinet of the Soviet Union) decided, in a sentimental mood, 
that something must be done to honour Tolstoy's memory. 
By a stroke of the pen, it created a Tolstoy museum at Yasnaya 
Polyana, Tolstoy's old home, and appointed Countess Alex- 
andra curator; and among the exhibits of which she was 
placed in charge were a Tolstoyan community and a Tolstoyan 
school. And here, of course, the trouble began. For you 
cannot in the long run find a compromise between primitive 
Christianity and dialectical materialism, between pacifism 
and class-warfare, between vegetarianism and science, be- 
tween Tolstoy and Marx. A teacher was sent from Tula to 
inculcate the principles of Politgramota, so sadly at variance 
with what the pupils must have learnt from their Tolstoyan 
masters. But this did not save Yasnaya Polyana from being 
constantly denounced as a nest of reaction and counter- 
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revolution; and State interference in every detail of the ad- 
ministration became constant. 

The tension reached.its climax at the celebration of the 
Tolstoy centenary in 1928, which was attended by Lunacharsky 
as Commissar for Education and by representative men of 
letters from all over the world. Countess Alexandra felt that 
the Soviet authorities, while paying homage to Tolstoy's 
memory, were fighting everywhere his fundamental principles ; 
and in a chapter headed: ‘I can lie no more,” she records 
her decision to abandon the false position in which she found 
herself. It is only surprising that she had not reached the 
same conclusion years before. She used the pretext of an 
invitation to lecture in Japan in order to escape from the 
Soviet Union; and since 1930 she has been living in the 
United States. 

Soviet Russia Fights Crime looks at contemporary Russian 
life from a different angle. ‘The author is a German prison 
official, who has made a detailed study of the Soviet prison 
system. Its essential feature is to make the conditions 
of prison life approximate as closely as possible to the normal. 
Prisoners work, and are paid for their work ; a growing 
proportion of them are kept, not in closed prisons, but in 
open ‘“ colonies”; they get their regular leave and visit, 
and are visited by, their friends ; and much of the administra- 
tion, including petty questions of discipline, is left in their 
hands. In introducing this remarkable system, the Soviet 
authorities have been assisted by the traditional Russian 
attitude to crime. Crime in Russia never made the criminal, 
if he were a peasant or a working-man, a social outcast 
from his class. He returned to his old associations when 
his sentence was served without moral stigma, There is 
therefore an almost complete absence of the ** crime-complex,” 
which is one of the fundamental difficulties of dealing with 
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the criminal of Western Europe. The contemporary Russian 
criminal, if the conversations recorded in this book- are 
typical, discusses his criminal record with all the eagernesg 
and earnestness of a member of the Oxford groups; ang 
this attitude is deliberately fostered by the authorities, 
It is a remarkable experiment which, whether applicable 
or not in other countries, deserves more careful examination 
than it has hitherto received. The author specifically notes 
that political prisoners were outside the scope of his survey, 


KE. H. Carr, 


The Phoenix-Kind 


‘“*Not I, But the Wind...’’ By Frieda Lawrence. (Heinemann, 


; 103. 6d.) 
D. H. Lawrence, as a subject for autobiographical contro. 
versy, has been an unconscionable time a-dying. It js 


doubtful indeed whether any other personality in the course 
of English literature has provided, in the five years following 
his death, so many occasions for civil warfare among his 
former friends and associates. For the most part these out- 
bursts have achieved little, beyond illustrating the sorry 
depths to which literary controversy can sink when person- 
alities are extensively involved. The best known of these 
skirmishes, that between Mr. Middleton Murry and Mrs, 
Carswell, went to three rounds without doing much more, 
except revealing the quite remarkable lack of humour of the 
two contestants. And various other subjective interpreta- 
tions, such as that by Mabel Dodge Luhan, were distinguished 
only by the assurance with which their writers arrogated to 
themselves, in justification of their effusions, variant forms of 
the “special kind of love for Lawrence ’’ which seems to 
have affected most of those with whom he came into pro- 
longed contact. Now that Mrs. Lawrence has given her 
account, perhaps the matter may be dropped until it can 
be seen in better perspective. Much of Lawrence's writing 
will always be of interest, and valuations of it by generations 
other than his will not be without point : but the circum- 
stances of his life is a vein that has been overworked by 
his contemporaries, and the yield has been sadly dispro- 
portionate to the amount of energy expended on it. 

Mrs. Lawrence's book is slight ; it has almost the appearance 
of a postscript. But, like many postscripts, it contains more 
to the point than the preceding document. She makes it 
clear that she would not have written even at the length ske 
has if it had not been for what has already been said. “i 
did not want to write this book,” she says in her foreword ; 
** T wanted to give Lawrence my silence.” The attitude taken 
up by others, however, appears to have made silence im- 
possible. ‘* Lies are all very well in their place,” she writes 
a little later, ‘* but the truth seems to me much more inter- 
esting and proud.” Her account is certainly proud ; it is 
also dignified, and it seems completely honest. She is too 
certain of the essential security of her relationship with 
Lawrence to have any need for subterfuge, and she observes a 
fairness and a discretion towards other admirers of Lawrence 
which few of them have seen fit or feasible to accord to her in 
their own versions. Her book is not a complete chronicle of 
their life together, but it presents the essentials of their 
relationship, hiding nothing and revealing little that is 
irrelevant. It is written simply and directly, and the closing 
chapter, in which she describes Lawrence’s death, is one of 
the most moving pieces of personal writing of recent times. 

Only about two-fifths of the book is occupied by Mrs. 
Lawrence’s narrative. The rest is taken up by letters from 
Lawrence to her, to his mother-in-law, and to his sister-in-law 
Else, and by early drafts of poems and an essay. on Keats’ 
Nightingale. The last seems oddly out of place: it is a 
poor essay, and if it is characteristic of Lawrence it is only 
so of an aspect of his writing that is well enough represented 
elsewhere and does not need further emphasizing. But the 
jetters are valuable. Those to Mrs. Lawrence are additional 
evidence for the genuineness and importance of their relation- 
ship, and those to his mother-in-law reveal an unusual and 
perhaps unsuspected side of his personality. But it is a 
mark of the quality of Mrs. Lawrence’s narrative that one 
almost regrets that the space which they take up is not 


occupied by her, DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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“A record of great spirit shown at a time of great 
danger and difficulty. . . . The Countess herself is 
the outstanding personality of her book.” 

—News Chronicle. 
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By ERIC T. BELL. 7s. 6d. “A marvellous achieve- 
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300 pages, so lucid that it is no effort to follow the 
argument, and so amusingly written that it does 
not pall for a moment.”—Teachers’ World. 


“T think that the matter of Professor Bell’s book is 
important and its general effect is salutary. ... It 
is eccentric, opinionated, idiosyncratic, never plati- 
tudinous and never dull.”"—C. E. M. Joan (Spectaéor). 
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By C. F. ANDREWS. 2s. 6d. “The story of 
the aftermath of the great disaster is a vivid and 
moving one, as Mr. Andrews tells it. But the 
purpose of his little book is other than the merely 
descriptive.” —Manchester Guardian. 
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Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


Young Pasquier. By Georges Duhamel. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


The Furys. By James Hanley. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 
Land Under England. By Joseph O'Neill. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Mills of God. By Ernst Lothar. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE are few living English novelists who could select 
from the history of two generations of middle-class people 
the essential material and no more, as M. Duhamel has 
done. Those numbers of unnecessary words per _ page, 
those redundant scenes, that dialogue one has taken for 
granted in advance, that monotonous jubilation in the 
obvious, all characteristic of our quite reputable novelists, 
are eliminated by M. Duhamel. There is a great deal to be 
said for a novelist being primarily an intelligent writer. 

The child of News from Havre has become the adolescent 
torn between idealism and the tortures of his awakening 
sensuality. The critical relationship at this period is with the 
father, and the boy is to enter on a process of disillusion which 
at the novel’s end becomes a defiance at once lonely, priggish, 
honest and naive. We had seen the father as a man sitting 
up at night slaving at his books in that dream of learning which 
possessed him. We had heard his speeches, his outbursts, 
seen his nerve storms, his fantastic or heroic impetuosities. 
Now we see the other side. It is gradually revealed to the 
boy that the father is a wind-bag and an unpleasantly 
methodical seducer of women. In the extraordinary interview 
which Young Pasquier has with the elder Pasquier’s mistress 
this lady shows that the father of high-flown speeches is a very 
low temperature lover : 

“ You do not know my mother,” the boy says. 

The mistress replies : 

* Don’t know her ? Don’t realize ? But of course I know her ; 
I know all about her. It’s she who doesn’t know me. Your father 
speaks of her practically every day.” 

Against this central conflict two subsidiary themes are 
thrown into relief: first that of the second generation 
bourgeois beginning to move towards success in the business 
and intellectual worlds, which has been denied the earlier 
generation because it has used up its energy in the task 
of emerging. And secondly there is the theme of the strange, 
temperamental, lyrical relationship of Cécile, the child 
pianist, and her fantastic tutor. No character fails. All 
are completely and never excessively drawn. It is true that 
the drawing is in pencil rather than in colour and that there 
ure no great tragic depths and heights of passion. There is 
pathos and warmth rather than desolation and ecstasy ; 
but within the everyday frame of this novel what sympathy 
there is, what power to move, what subtlety of evocation 
and unperturbed sense of reality ! 

Art is here perfectly married to its inspiration. In The 
Furys the marriage has been attempted but not consum- 
mated; in fact Mr. Hanley seems to be unaware of the 
first principles of novel architecture. For example, 
unless you are illustrating another point of view, you must 
not allow the characters to tell the same facts over and over 
again. Mr. Hanley may have sinned in this way purposely 
to increase effect, but I am sure he is mistaken. As it is, 
his enormous canvas of a family in their Liverpool slum 
is fogbound. It is a fog in which portentous shapes loom 
and fade and where, in sudden openings of light, the characters 
or a scene stand out in momentary and dramatic clearness. 
The effect is confusing and often tedious ; but I found after 
I had put the book down that it had made a much greater 
impression on me than I had realized. One is taken intimately 
into working-class life, its hostilities, its privations, its sauve 
qui peut morality, the simplicity of its consolations and its 
laconic stoicism. The frustrated desire for power in the 
impossible Mrs. Fury, the stoicism of her work-dulled hus- 
band, their children all out for themselves, are faithful 
portraits ; while the senile old father-in-law strapped into 
his chair, malign of eye, slobbering, the silent and unwanted 
witness of everything that goes on in the house, is an almost 
Dostoevskian figure. The Furys is a book of scenes. The 
general strike scene is marred by a conventional literary 
professor, a cardboard confection; but such episodes as 
the one in which the undeniable Mrs. Fury drags her helpless 





father down to the quay to meet his grandson, her visit t 
the money-lender, her behaviour after her humiliation by 
her son, her spoiled evening at the theatre with her husband, 
and that one in which her son-in-law brings her a parcel of 
clothes and dumbfounds her by an act of pure kindness, ar 
things of which any novelist would be proud. 

Land Under England is not a long book but it again should 
be shorter. It is a political satire with only one idea, albeit 
a very good idea with deep implications, but it ought never 
to have been more than a long short story. Mr. H. G. Welk 
in his The Country of the Blind understood how to tackle 
Mr. O'Neill's kind of theme much better. Mr. O'Neill's 
story is based on the legend that in Hadrian's Wall there is 
an entrance to an underworld into which the _ legionaries 
fled after the fall of the Roman Empire. — Into this under. 
world a man descends after his return from the Great War, 
He had regarded the War as a modern renewal of the struggle 
of the forces of Western civilization, with its Latin roots, 
against the barbarian Hun. His son becomes obsessed with 
the need to follow his father and discover his fate. He too 
descends. After nightmarish adventures in a land of phos- 
phorescent slime and oily fungoid growths, he finds a race of 
people living in the darkness who have voluntarily abandoned 
all individuality, who have suppressed the freedom of the 
mind for the emotional satisfaction of unity with a fixed 
idea—the State—and who have become speechless, vacant, 
staring automatons. Freedom is horrible to them. The 
tragedies, frustrations, hopes, fears, triumphs, defeats and 
attitudes, inevitable to individuality, seem to them futile. 
The mind is annulled, a sterile communal love and a worship 
of the body dominate them. A tyrant rules them. To 
these people the father—strangely enough, for there was 
more than discipline in Roman civilization, surely ?—has 
submitted. There is-a dramatic scene when the father 
endeavours to subdue his son. The love of the son for his 
father is one of the profound elements in Mr. O'Neill's con- 
ception; though the interesting psychological significance 
of the descent into an underworld and the conflict with the 
father are not deeply touched on. 

Mr. O'Neill may perhaps rightly congratulate himself 
on avoiding Freud. The construction of the story is ex- 
cellent. Though its dramatic points are sometimes planed 
down too smoothly, it is an exciting book, written in a 
simple, cool, if colourless style. It is perhaps an exciting 
rather than an impressive attempt of the imagination and 
the difference is the tribute which imagination has to pay toe 
intelligence. The clue to the chief defect of Land Under 
England is revealed when one compares it with a real work of 
genius like Gulliver's Travels. Swift, in his satire, did not 
dwell at length on the immediate personal sensations of fear, 
&e., &e., of his Gulliver, but Mr. O'Neill distracts us with 
the double task of following his hero’s emotions and watching 
a country of fantastic unexpectedness at the same _ time. 
The hero’s feelings must surely be left implicit. Secondly, 
unless there is some peculiar significance in the aspect of this 
nightmare country which lies between the earth and the lost 
people, the scene will tend to be an irrelevance after its 
main features have been satisfactorily described. There 
is really too much of it, for the lost race is the essence of the 
matter. Again, Mr. O'Neill makes an open reference to what 
was far more impressive for being concealed—I mean to the 
analogy with Fascism, A satirist on Mr. O'Neill's plane 
should not explain his satire. 

The theme of The Mills of God is the incompatibility 
of the legal and human points of view. This is illustrated 
by the misfortunes of a respectable Salzburg judge who, as 
the result of very complicated events, finds himself tried for 
a murder he never committed. Herr Lothar is a very com- 
petent novelist in the traditional manner. Its chief char- 
acteristic is that as much stress is put, for example. upon 
a description of how a character balances a piece of bread 
on top of a table napkin as is put on an attempted suicide. 
Herr Lothar has a rather knowing, nudging, chirpy way with 
the reader, but he knows how to tell a story and to hold 
one’s interest, if one has survived his manner, to the end. 
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NATURE, MAN AND GOD 


By Dr. WILLIAM TEMPLE 
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“The vigour and depth of the thcught are as remarkable as the incisive 
lucidity of the style. It would be a great achievement for a university pro- 










fessor; for a ruler of the Church it is astonishing.” 
—The Very Key. W. R. INGE, D.D. (Church of England Newspaper). \ 
“ This book may be looked on not only as a fine flower of Oxford culture, ( 
but of that specific culture encouraged by the study of Literae Humaniores. 
\ 






... For the range of the argument, the logical cogency of the reasoning, the 
grandeur of the synthesis and the intellectual integrity displayed this book is 












the most impressive defence of theism which has appeared for a very long ( 
time.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 

“The most complete statement of his philosophical position that Dr. Temple 
has yet given to the world. They have an exemplary freedom from ( 
evasiveness and pretentiousness; they are written as though the writer wished, 
above all, to be understood and preferred to give a plain answer to a plain ( 






question.” —.Vanchester Guardian, 
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Missions are being closed in Western 
Canada ; clergy are being replaced by 
students; remaining clergy are too _ ||| 
often receiving only a portion of their {||| 
| 









stipend ; dioceses are burdened by large _ || 
overdraft. | 


The whole work of the 
imperilled. 
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| In large areas the assistance given by the 
C.C.C.S. has saved the situation, but 
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claims are to be met. 

Will you strengthen the hands of the 
Society by sending a gift to maintain 
the ministry of the Church in needy 
Western Canada ? 
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strength 
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“*Give ye them to eat” 


Our Divine Redeemer, ever mindful of the bodily needs of 
the hungry, says to His disciples to-day as of old: “* They need 


. . We plead on behalf of 


not depart; give ye them to eat.” . 


children hungry 
in winter. 
Will you help us in 
giving 53,000 a good 
satisfying breakfast 


during its chilling, de- 
Vitalising months? 


3d. will feed one needy 
boy or girl. 
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Current Literature 


THE MURDER OF THE ROMANOVS 
By Paul Bulygin 


The moving and tragic story of the murder of the last 
Czar of. Russia with his wife and children and a handful 
of attendants in the cellar of the Ipatiev villa at Ekaterin} 
in the Urals has been told by various writers. The present 
volume (Hutchinson, 18s.) is rather curiously described gs 
being by Captain Paul Bulygin, with a foreword by Alexander 
Kerensky. Actually M. Kerensky’s contribution is the lon 
of the two, as well as being from most points of view the 
more valuable. Captain Bulygin is a faithful monarchist 
who served under Admiral Kolchak after the October revoly. 
tion, and was associated with the official, one M. A. Sokoloy 
appointed to investigate the Ekaterinburg tragedy after the 
occupation of that region by White Russian forces at the end 
of 1918. His story is straightforward, simple and cop. ' 
vineing. M. Kerensky paints with a broader brush, demon. 
strating the inevitability of the Czar’s abdication, recount 
his own efforts to effect the safe removal of the Royal Family 
from Russia, and describing, on the basis, of course, of second. 
hand evidence, their ultimate massacre at the hands of the 
Ural Soviet. The two narratives have been written independ. 
ently, but they confirm each other in all essentials. Captain 
Bulygin seeks to establish the full responsibility of Moscow, 
and Lenin personally, for a crime of which the actual agents 
were members of the local Soviet, and it is difficult to resist 
his conclusions. M. Kerensky’s narrative suggests another 
conclusion, that if the British Government of the day had 
not withdrawn its offer of sanctuary in England all the 
Ekaterinburg victims might be alive today—but it must be 
remembered that Mr. Lloyd George in his War Memoirs 
declares that there was no withdrawal. The two stories 
make a poignant volume of considerable historical value. 


HENRY V 
By J. D. Griffith Davies 


In a preface, described as explanatory and dedicatory, Mr, 
Griffith Davies modestly declares that his life of Henry V 
(Arthur Barker, 10s.) makes no pretence of scholarly attain. 
ment. Even if he has not made any original discoveries about 
his subject, Mr. Davies has written an accurate and learned 
book, which is far better than the ordinary amateur history 
of a mediaeval king. He refrains from grotesque attempts to 
whitewash his hero, although he is at pains to point out that 
the youthful excesses of Henry V were relatively no worse 
than those of any young man who “has his fling.” It is 
perhaps inevitable that in a book which deals with the Middle 
Ages much space is devoted to military campaigns. Although 
Mr. Davies describes them well, especially the Welsh Wars of 
Henry IV’s reign, in which he takes a patriotic interest, there 
is a certain monotony about them. He makes, however, 
some illuminating comments: ‘Had the English been 
annihilated at Agincourt, it is certain that Henry’s plan 
would have been held up to the world as a terrible tactical 
blunder,” he writes. But the best chapter in the book is that 
on Lollardry; that grim, eccentric, courageous man, Sit 
John Oldcastle, stands forth as a vivid personality. 


THE IRISH FREE STATE, ITS GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 


By Nicholas Mansergh 


Mr. Mansergh, lately a student of Trinity College, Dublia, 
has produced a well-documented and clearly written book 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) on the Constitution of the Irish 
Free State, its origins and its significance. The opening 
chapters describe the revolutionary events which brought 
about the end of English rule in Southern Ireland, and 
Mr. Mansergh then goes on to describe in detail the new order, 
as specified by its constitutional aspects, the Cabinet system, 
the relations between the Free State Executive, Judiciary and 
Legislature, the growth of Administrative Law, the organiza- 
tion of Local Government. ‘ In History,’’ says Mr. Mansergh, 
““there can be no such thing as a decisive break with the 
past”; and it is shown in this book that the Irish Revolution 
offers no exception to De Tocqueville’s rule. Most of the 
features of the original Free State Constitution (xtern 
Ministers, the Initiative and the Referendum) which had no 
warrant in British legislative experience have been discarded. 
Proportional Representation has been retained, but without 
creating in the Dail a continental multiplicity of parties. 
There is, in fact, very little difference between England 
and the Free State so far as the forms of representative instl- 
tutions are concerned. On the other hand, coming to the sphere 
of political thought, Mr. Mansergh draws an Anglo-Irish 
distinction of great interest. He shows, decisively, that 
Rousseau, not their own native Burke, is the source of such 
political theory as the Irish possess. Thus Mr. de Valeras 
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conception of an inalienable and always existent national 
covereignty in the people ” rests upon a conception which is 
directly opposed to the main current of English political 
thought, which is Burkist. _Article ii. of the Constitution 
virtually proclaims the Social Contract. The framers of 
the Irish Constitution were in opposition to Mr. de Valera, 
put they actually presented him with the whole of his case 
for opposing the Treaty. The case for the Treaty should have 
rested on the Burkist conception of society, not on the 
juminist politics of Rousseau. It is odd in this connexion 
that Mr. Mansergh should say nothing about the relations 
between Church and State in Southern Ireland. ‘These are 
vague and ambiguous, but how can it be otherwise so long 
gs the Irish people combine supernaturalism ir religion with a 
political doctrine which makes the multitude God ? 


PERIODICALS 


Indiaremains a frequent subject of discussion in the Monthly 
Reviews. In the Contemporary Sir Francis Younghusband 
reviews the situation in an article entitled ‘‘ India and the 
Empire.” In the National the Bishop of Exeter states his 
case against the official policy with moderation, while Mr. 
Waris Ameer Ali complains that the Moslems will not gain as 
much as the Hindus out of the reforms. Sir William Barton 
contributes an article, ** Rural Debt in an Indian State” to 
the Empire ; he points out that the Government is handing 
over power in British India to the ereditor-elass. 


Both the Nineteenth Century and the Contemporary contain 
articles on the Rome Pact. In the former Sir Charles Petrie 
traces Franco-Italian relations during the last half-century 
with considerable erudition and displays little faith in Ger- 
many. In an equally interesting article Mr. Glasgow sums 
up the effect of the Pact by saying that it has enforced a 
renewal of the attempt to safeguard European peace by 
juridical sanction. 


Planning is discussed, although not approved, in both the 
Nineteenth Century and the Fortnightly. In the former Dr. 
levy defends monopoly against its critics and argues that 
planning can be less easily achieved under a system o/ free 
competition than under one of monopoly, which is attacked, 
strangely enough, by the planners. Mr. Schwartz declares that 
the planners have adopted all the old shibboleths of rationaliza- 
tion, and that planning confers a privilege on existing mem- 
bers of a trade without contributing anything to solve the 
problem of surplus labour. 

Apart from these topics of wide interest, a large number of 
miscellaneous subjects are discussed in the Reviews. In the 
Nineteenth Century General Fuller, writing on Imperial De- 
fence, declares that though in theory internationalism is 
supposed to stand for world-integration, in practice it stands 
for class-disintegration and that whereas the principle of the 
League of Nations is compulsion, that of the British Empire 
is co-operation. Professor Sullivan writes on Anglo-Irish 
relations and suggests federation as a solution of the difficulties 
between Ulster and the Irish Free State. Mr. Hudson writes 
learnedly of Mongolia and points out that the tension between 
the Mongol People’s Republic and Manchukuo is especially 
dangerous, since they have no recognized international status. 
In * What France Needs ” M. Bardoux describes the proposals 
for the reform of the French constitution, advocated by a 
committee of which he is chairman; he suggests a sound, 
but complicated, electoral system and approves of the refer- 
endum, 

In an article, entitled ‘* Nationalism and Peace,” which 
appears in the Coniemporary, Mr. Powys Greenwood stresses 
the connexion between nationalism and the middle-class. 
Professor Patterson writes of the economic situation in 
America, and Prince Rohan of the orientation of German 
commercial policy towards South-East Europe. Mr. Buckley 
writes well on Spain, where, he thinks, the counter-revolution 
cannot succeed on a parliamentary basis ; equally interesting 
is Mr. Alexander’s article on Albania. 


The Fortnightly contains the first of a series of articles by 
M. André Siegfried, on ‘* Europe in World Crisis.”. Mr. 
Brogan in his article, ‘‘ The President and the Radicals,” 
discusses the influence of Fascist ideals in the United States. 
Mr. Fitzgerald writes brilliantly on the question, “ Can 
Abyssinia survive as an Empire?” 

In the National Sir Francis Fox refutes the arguments in 
favour of taxing imports from Empire countries. M. Roger 

erdun contributes interesting sketches of the personalities 
of MM. Flandin and Laval, while Mr. Buchanan in ** Canada 
and New Dealing,” explains the demand for industrial regula- 
tion in Canada. 

Inthe Empire Sir Hal Colebatch states the Western Australian 
case for secession. Perhaps the most interesting extract in 
World is an article contributed to the Berliner Tageblatt by 
Baron von Stutterheim on English universities. ‘* Incident 
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FOR: LIFE 
for YOU/ 


Think of it! Not a salary that has to be worked for, 
but a private income that permits you to take things 
easily for the rest of your days. What a difference such 
an income would make to your outlook and your 
happiness ! 


Why not arrange for such an income to begin, say, 
when you reach the age of sixty? You can secure it by 
means of annual deposits of an amount you can afford 
out of your earnings. To your deposit will be added 
profits and you will also save a considerable amount of 
Income Tax. 

While you are qualifying for the private income for 
life, both you and your family are protected. For 
instance, if illness or accident permanently prevent you 
from earning any kind of living, the Company itself 
makes the further deposits on your behalf (you don’t 
deposit another penny) and will pay you the pension 
just the same. 

As for your family, they are fully protected from the 
outset. Your first deposit entitles them to £4,500 in 
the event of your death before the next deposit is due. 
Ii death be the result of an accident double that amount 
— £9,000—will be paid to them. This protection, 
increased by profits year by year, continues until the 
pension is due. 

The Sun Life of Canada, which offers this plan, has 
assets of £125,000,000. In addition to this plan, the 
Company is responsible for protecting thousands of men 
and women under its Group Assurance Policies, and it 
also specializes in Children’s education. 

It is a wonderful plan and can be obtained for any 
amount. 
of thousands of men and women who, otherwise, would 
be compelled to go on working till the end of their days. 


It brings independence within the reach of tens 


Why not see exactly how this Pension-Protection 
Plan can serve you and yours? Both the amount of 
Pension and the age when it begins can be altered. You 
incur no obligation by permitting us to send you, in con- 
fidence, figures to suit your age and circumstances. 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Please send me—without obligation on my full particulars of 


your Pension-Protection Plan. 
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Finance 


National Provincial Bank Meeting 


AutTnouGn the annual meeting of the National Provincial 
Bank was the last of the series of the bank meetings, 
it was at the same time one ofthe most interesting, for 
the address of the chairman, Mr. Colin Campbell, con- 
tained many points of practical importance. In common 
with other bankers, Mr. Colin. Campbell endorsed the 
general impression with regard to the improvement 
which had taken place in our home trade during the 
past year, but he was at special pains to indicate 
the many evidences of the improvement and also the 
directions in which the expansion had been most 
. conspicuous. After referring to the fact that the great 
increase in the figures of the bankers’ clearings indicated 
expansion both in commercial and financial activities, 
che referred, as some previous bankers had done, to 
the special recovery which had taken place in the iron 
and steel trades, the output of pig iron for the year 
-having been nearly 50 per cent. above that of the previous 
year and that of steel more than 25 per cent. The 
production of nearly 9,000,000 tons of steel during 1934 
had, said Mr. Campbell, only been exceeded (omitting 
the War period) on three occasions in the history of the 
industry, and the recovery was the more remarkable in 
view of the contracted demand of the shipbuilding and rail- 
way industries, which have in the past provided a much 
larger demand for the metal. The coal industry also 
shared in the general improvement during the year and 
even shipbuilding had given signs of recovery. 

Mr. Campbell also made special reference to agricul- 
tural conditions during the year. Farmers, he explained, 
had experienced a reasonably good year, the dry weather 
having favoured the wheat crop, which was exceptionally 
large, while sugar beet yielded the record crop of 3} 
million tons, so that the industry has more than recovered 
from the setback of 1931. The condition of agricultural 
workers, added Mr. Campbell, “ will be mide more 
secure if the proposals for their insurance against unem- 
ployment are carried through.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS. 


Most of the previous speeches of bank chairmen had 
referred to the necessity for an expansion in international 
trade and in our own export activities if the improvement 
in domestic trade was to make further progress. With 
this view, Mr. Campbell was, of course, in agreement, 
but he went a little farther and reminded us of the 
need for greater prosperity in neighbouring countries 
if our trade with them is to increase. He pointed out 
the extent to which unsettled conditions in the United 
States have seriously affected other countries which 


have lost much of the huge sums usually expended by | 


American tourists in Europe, while he emphasized the 
importance of a recovery of trade in Germany, which 
in pre-War times was an important customer of this 
country. “ Any revival of her activity and purchasing 
power would,” said Mr. Campbell, “ have important 
effects beyond her own borders,” and he pointed out 
how the recent reduction in Germany’s demand for 
wool had been severely felt in Australia and New Zealand. 
And in this connexion he gave the reminder that Germany 
has also experienced her own difficulties in the shape 
of tariffs, quotas and the depreciation of the currencies 
of competing countries, though at the same time her 
internal policy, designed to promote production for the 
home market, has been an important cause of her difli- 
culties in selling abroad. Italy, too, another country 
in which, said Mr. Campbell, “ dictated economy ” 
is in the ascendant, has also been finding difficulty in 
maintaining an adequate balance in its trade arrange 
ments with its neighbours. - Dictated) economy, said 
Mr. Campbell, “ finds that it cannot dictate beyond ‘the 
bordcrs of the country in which it is. set up, and for 
navigating the. shifting currents of world trade the 


<a 


elasticity of private enterprise has so far shown itself 
to be the surest guide.” 


Britain as LENDER 


Perhaps, however, one of the most important points 
in Mr. Campbell’s address was his reference to the 
connexion between the lending activities of this countyy 
and the movements in our export trade. Most observers 
of the situation are very conscious of the extent ty 
which international trade is impeded by trade barriers 
trade restrictions and so forth, but Mr. Campbel 
reminds us that the history of the pre-War period shoys 
very clearly how intimately the activity of our export 
industries was connected with the oversea movement 
of our capital, and he considered that the point is too 
often overlooked that the cessation of this movement 
may be one of the causes of depression and unemploy- 
ment. Solvent borrowers abroad, he added, “are g 
difficult to find in these times, that restrictions on foreign 
lending seem almost unnecessary; but though some 
restrictions may be required in the interests of the stability 
of Sterling, it is to be hoped that at least some relaxation 
of these restrictions may be permitted before long in the 
case of such suitable borrowers as may be forthcoming.” 
The point is undoubtedly an important one and may well 
engage the attention of the Treasury. 


RETURNING TO GOLD. 


Concerning the question of an ultimate return to an 
international gold standard, Mr. Campbell spoke with the 
reserve which had characterized the -speeches of his 
confréres. I suppose that, to express the matter briefly 
and certainly crudely, it may be said that there is a rather 
general feeling at the moment that while an ultimate 
return by the nations to an international standard calcu- 
lated to give greater stability to the exchanges is greatly 
to be desired, there is also a feeling that during this period 
of waiting we should do our utmost, short of inflation, to 
use the period of cheap money for financing such enter- 
prises as are likely to extend our home trade and give 
further opportunities of employment. In this connexion 
Mr. Colin Campbell gave a very warm welcome to the 
proposals of the Government for slum clearance and the 
measures adopted for helping the distressed areas. 
There is, of course, the likelihood that enlarged expendi- 
ture on building may lead to an increase in imports, due 
to payment for materials not available in this country, 
and that in its turn might have some adverse effect upon 
the sterling exchange. Mr. Campbell, however, and, 
we believe, other bankers are ready to face this possibility, 
believing that the purchasing power of those from whom 
we buy will be increased and international trade thereby 
encouraged. : 


Tue Anti-BANK MOVEMENT. 


Mr. Campbell did not occupy much time in his defence 
of the banks against Socialist attacks. Possibly he 
believes, with many others, that those making the 
attacks could scarcely, from their own point of view, have 
chosen a worse time than at a moment when banks are 
strongly entrenched in public favour, first, by their own 
records of soundness and of consideration of the safety of 
deposits, but also because that soundness happens at the 
present moment to contrast very forcibly with the 
different conditions which have prevailed recently in many 
other countries and. have led to financial crises. During 
the recent years of crisis, said Mr. Campbell towards the 
close of his address, when banks in other countries were 
shaken and in many ‘cases overwhelmed, the position of 
British banks was never called in question, and even the 
upheaval in 1931 left the system unscathed. Surely, 
he added, ‘any interference with a system that has 
proved so worthy is a matter for most careful considera- 
tion, and I doubt whether it is appreciated how great a 
shock could be given to the prosperity of this country by 
any rash experiments with this well-tried system.” 


Artuur W. Kippy. 
(For Financial Notes, see page 228.) 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


MAINTENANCE OF DIVIDEND 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN THE HOME 
MARKET 


MR. COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 


THE annual general meeting of the shareholders of the National, 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., was held on Thursday, January 3lst, 
at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell, the Chairman, said: I should like 
in the first place to deal with the changes on the board of directors. 
Sir Harry Goschen decided shortly after the last annual meeting to 
retire from the board ; he wished to conserve his strength as far as 

ossible after his serious illness, and I am happy to be able to tell 
you that his health and strength have greatly improved during the 
vast year. Sir Harry had been a member of the board for 32 years, 
and the bank is greatly indebted to him for the valuable advice which 
he was able to give over this long period of time. 

To fill the vacancy created, the directors have appointed Mr. 
George Finch Hotblack, who now offers himself for re-election. 
He is connected with important business interests, and we look 
forward with complete confidence to the help and advice he will 
be able to give us. 

From the accounts it will be seen that the deposits of the bank 
show an increase of about £9,000,000 compared with the amount 
of the previous year, a figure rather in excess of the average for 
the period. 

The total of our bills at £39,571,000 shows a reduction of 
£8,596,000 compared with a year ago. Bankers have again experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in finding a suitable outlet for short 
term money. The Government has been able to place its Treasury 
Bills during the year at an average rate of 14s. 64d. This low rate 
benefits the taxpayer by cheapening the service of the floating debt, 
but makes it. difficult for the banker to find a profitable use of the 
funds entrusted to him. 

INCREASED INVESTMENTS. 

The investments of the Bank show an increase of about £13,000,000 
at the figure of £91,426,898, which figure is substantially lower than 
their market value. 

In regard to advances, these show an increase of £1,581,077 
at £113,398,472, the percentage of advances to deposits being 38 
compared with 38.6 for the previous vear. We hope that this small 
increase in the advances may prove to be a turning point in the 
demand for facilities for industrial purposes. 

I referred when we last met to the satisfactory improvement 
which had taken place in the turnover of the Country Section 
of the Bankers’ Clearing House. The year 1933 had shown an 
increase of 4 per cent. over 1932; 1 am now glad to say that 1934 
has shown an increase of 7.8 per cent. over 1933, and of this 
improvement we have enjoyed our full share. It is also interesting 
to note that the returns of the Provincial Clearing Houses, which 
are a very fair indication of trade conditions, recorded an increase 
of slightly over 4 per cent. compared with 1933. Since prices, 
both wholesale and retail, were comparatively stable throughout 
the year, this expansion in the turnover indicates increased pro- 
duction and consumption. 

These factors have contributed to the small improvement 
which we are able to disclose in the profit statement and, as will 
be observed from the accounts in your hands, there is an increase 
of £40,000 in the net profits of the Bank. 

Pro¥rit AND DivipEND. 

We are maintaining our dividend of -15 per cent., and after 
allocating £100,000 to Premises Account and £100,000 to Pension 
Fund, we are carrying forward £878,881, an increase of £21,848 
compared with the amount brought forward from 1933. 

A year ago I concluded my speech to you by saying that the 
second century of our bank had opened under auspices that were 
obscured by difficulties abroad, but brightened by greater con- 
fidence in our own country. This confidence has been fully 
justified by the events of 1934, and it is gratifymg to note that 
British statesmanship has played an important part in creating 
a more favourable political atmosphere abroad. Nevertheless 
we have to recognize that we have still a long way to go before 
we can hope fer the restoration of international confidence and 
co-operation, without which there can be no genuine recovery 
in world trade and world prosperity. 

Practical proofs of the increased activity of the home market, 
and of the growth in the purchasing power of consumers, are 
given by the continued expansion in the bankers’ clearing returns 
to which I have already referred; and another indication of 
good business and free spending was presented by the remarkable 
expansion at Christmas time in the Bank of England’s note 
circulation. During the period of active Christmas shopping 
the growth in the issue amounted to £25,500,000, which was con- 
siderably larger than the figures for the past three years, 
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TRoN AND STEEL TRADES. 


When we look more closely at the progress of several key 
industries, we find that rapid steps towards recovery have been 
made in the iron and steel trades, the output of pig-iron for 1934 
being nearly 50 per cent. above that of the previous year, while 
that of steel has risen more than 25 per cent. Exports of metal 
goods have not increased proportionately, but were 12 per cent. 
higher in value in 1934 than in 1933. 

Coal mining has fared better, but the exports of coal show a 
very small increase. Progress has been made in reurganization, 
and schemes have been put into operation in various districts 
to control development in the common interest. We may hope 
that the efforts of research into the better utilization of coal may 
meet with success and bring relief and expansion to a sorely tried 
industry. 

Shipbuilding has, to some extent, shared in the general improve- 
ment, and the launch of the Queen Mary was a matter for national 
congratulation as a definite indicator of growing prosperity within 
the industry. The total tonnage under construction at December, 
1934, was about 80 per cent. in excess of the amount at the same 
date in the previous year, while the total tonnage launched during 
the year has increased more than threefold. The industry should. 
reap considerable benefit from the Government assistance which it 
is proposed to accord by means of a subsidy to the tramp shipping 
section, and by loans for the purpose of replacing out-of-date vessels 
in our mercantile marine. 

Very little progress has been made in the Lancashire cotion 
industry. While there was some inerease of activity in the early 
part of the year, the later months showed a relapse. The quantity 
of cotton piece goods exported was slightly less than in 1933. A 
scheme has been formulated to deal with redundant machinery 
in the spinning section of the industry, and, if adopted, should lead 
to greater efficiency. Both the cotton and the woollen industries 
have had difficulties in their dealings with Germany, but the recent 
agreement with that country has eased the position. Wool prices 
have fallen during the year, and while the optimism at the end of 
1933, based on the improvement in prices, was short-lived, the out- 
look today is better than it has been during past months. 

Farmers have experienced a reasonably good year. The unusually 
dry weather favoured the wheat crop, which was. exceptionally 
large. The acreage sown was greater than in 1933, owing to the 
operation of the Wheat Act, and the yields were better. Barley 
also showed an improvement, but there was little change in other 
crops apart from sugar beet which yielded a record crop of 34 million 
tons ; this industry has now more than recovered from the set-back 
of 1931. The market for cattle has been very poor, but sheep 
farmers have had, in the main, a satisfactory year. The condition 
of agricultural workers will be made more secure if the proposals 
for their insurance against unemployment are carried through. 

Reports from our branches throughout the country refer to the 
improved economie conditions in 1934, and reveal a measure of 
confidence concerning the prospects of further improvement during 
this year. 

OvuTLOOK ABROAD, 

These evidences of recovery at home, and of confidence in its 
continuance, are highly encouraging, but for a country such as 
ours, with its close dependence on foreign trade for full industrial 
activity, it is essential to consider the outlook for the trade of our 
foreign and overseas customers. When we look abroad today, | 
think that from the purely business point of view the first centre of 
interest to be considered is the United States. That great country 
is still struggling with the immense problems with which it has been 
faced during the past three years, and there continues to be uncer - 
tainty as to the value which will be placed, ultimately, upon the 
dollar. So long as this doubt continues the flow of international 
trade must be restricted, though naturally in a country so great and. 
so powerful as the United States there will always be a considerable 
volume of goods imported to meet the requirements of the people, 
in spite of their high tariff system. 

Then again, France and other European countries, including the 
British Isles, have felt the loss of the tourist traffic from America, 
which brought with it a stream of money that proved invaluable in 
the operation of the balance of trade between the United States and 
other countries. 

After America we may well consider the position in Germany as 
the most important problem from the point of view of world re- 
covery. Germany was, in pre-War times, an important customer 
of this country, and she was formerly the centre and focus of Central 
European trade. Any revival of her activity and purchasing power 
would have important effects beyond her own borders. 

It is, of course, too soon to draw any conclusions with regard to 
the effects on business of the new system of Government in Germany, 
but those who favour governmental control of British industry 
through elaborate schemes of planning, might consider that the 
effort to conduct industry on these lines in Germany has not, so far, 
been attended with results which may be regarded with any degree 
of satisfaction. 

Italy, another country in which ‘“ dictated economy ” is in the 
ascendant, has also been finding difficulty in maintaining an 
adequate balance in its trade arrangements with its neighbours. 
On November 24th the Italian Bank Rate was raised from 3 to 4 
per cent., and a few weeks later a decree was issued by the Italian 
Cabinet Council providing for complete control of foreign exchange 
transactions. 

These measures are interesting as a further illustration of the 
limitations of those who try to organize trade by official authority, 

(Continued on page 228.) 
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instead of leaving it free to follow its own lines of development. 
Dictated economy finds that it cannot dictate beyond the borders 
of the country in which it is set up, and for navigating the shifting 
currents of world trade the elasticity of private enterprise has so far 
shown itself to be the surest guide. 

Any review of the general position of international politics would 
be out of place here; but I can at least say that recent events in 
Europe have immensely improved the political atmosphere on the 
Continent. How soon this improvement can be expected to react 
on trade conditions, it is impossible to say. 


Primary PropvucinGa Countries. 


In the meantime, it is pleasant to turn to the somewhat improved 
position of the primary producing countries, owing to better prices 
for wheat and wool, neither of which were fully maintained, but 
sufficed on the whole to give a considerable advantage to our 
Dominions and to Argentina, in which so much of our capital has 
been invested. 

It may also be*mentioned that for all our chief Dominions and 
for many other countries that have been hard hit by the fall in 
prices, the higher value of gold in sterling has been of. substantial 
benefit. This was, of course, especially the case for South Africa 
owing to the enormous output, actual and potential, of the Rand 
goldfield. 

As to India, though its current production of gold is not an 
important item in its total wealth-earning capacity, its immense 
hoards of the metal, accumulated over many centuries, have 
enabled it to take advantage of the fall in sterling by realizing a 
handsome profit on part of its holding. 

It should also be borne in mind that considerable relief has been 
afforded to the financial burdens of all credit-worthy countries 
owing to the continued and accentuated cheapness of money, 
which has enabled them to foltow the example set by Mr. Cham- 
berlain in 1932 and convert part of their obligations on favourable 
terms. 

QUESTION OF STERLING. 


The comparative stability of sterling has undoubtedly been 
of great benefit to us and to our customers, and the trade of the 
countries of the sterling area has shown a satisfactory increase 
at a time when international trade elsewhere had a tendency 
to shrink. As to the possibility of the restoration of a common 
international standard, we shall have to wait, apparently, until a 
change in price levels brings the france and the dollar into harmony. 
At present the pound, balanced between them, retains its power 
to move in either direction, a power that it would lose by stabiliza- 
tion. For this reason it is essential that stabilization should only 
be decided on under conditions that rule out all reasonable chances 
for regretting it. (Hear, hear.) 

With these uncertainties and obstacles to recovery abroad, 
there is all the more reason why everything possible should be 
done to stimulate the expansion, that has already made such good 
progress, of activity in the home market. This, surely, can be done 
most profitably by measures which will benefit our population 
and, give the rising generation a better chance of growing up healthy 
and well educated, sound in body and mind. I know you will agree 
with me in hoping that the schemes of slum clearance, already 
begun, and those for the prevention of overcrowding just announced, 
will be pressed forward with the greatest vigour by the local 
authorities, and we also welcome the measures adopted for helping 
the distressed areas. With money and materials cheap and labour 
abundant, there is a great opportunity to improve the conditions 
existing both in the towns and villages, which would directly 
enhance the well-being and prosperity of our country. (Hear, 
hear.) 

It is true that such expenditure may lead to an increase in 
imports due to payment for materials which are not available 
in this country, which in turn might have some adverse effect on 
our sterling exchange, but against this eventuality can be placed 
the fact that the purchasing power of those from whom we buy 
would be increased and international trade thereby encouraged. 


Hicu STANDING OF BritisH Banks. 


It is possible that some of you may be looking to me to say 
sumething concerning the attack on the Banks which has become a 
feature in recent political speeches in certain quarters. 

I hold the view that matters of political controversy should, 
generally speaking, be avoided when addressing you at these annual 
meetings, but I can say without fear of contradiction that British 
banking is the product of evolution and progress based on the 
experience gained in the course of some centuries by men whose 
lives have been devoted to it. It has not only retained unimpaired 
the confidence of our own people, but is, in addition, the envy of 
the whole world. During the recent years of crisis, when banks in 
other countries were shaken and in many cases overwhelmed, the 
position of British banks was never called in question, and even the 
upheaval in 1931 left the system unscathed. Surely, any inter- 
ference with a system that has proved so worthy is a matter for 
most careful consideration, and I doubt whether it is appreciated 
how great a shock could be given to the prosperity of this country 
by any rash experiments with this well-tried system. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Financial Notes 


REACTION IN INVESTMENTS, 


Ir is some few weeks now since I commented upon gener} 
conditions in the Stock Markets and during that period ther 
have been some interesting developments. British Fung 
and kindred securities have experienced a considerable cheek 
to the upward movement, and while, as I mention in g 
subsequent paragraph, the reaction in prices may have bee, 
assisted by certain financial difficulties in the produce markets 
the main cause was the comparative failure of a few important 
issues of the gilt-edged character. For many months now 
almost every issue of the trustee class has been greatly 
oversubscribed and the mere premium hunters have become 
accustomed to regard small profits arising out of quick 
sales of their allotments as a practical certainty. Durin 
January, however, there were two Loans which severely 
tested the market. One of these was the L.C.C. Loan for 
£10,000,000 in 2} per cents. at par. This issue was in the 
nature of a conversion and, therefore, while the cash sub: 
scription lists opened and closed on one day, the lists had to 
remain open for a considerable period for those who con- 
verted. And then, while the conversion lists were still open, 
the Commonwealth of Australia came forward with a Loan 
for converting over £22,000,000 of existing stocks, bearing 
5 per cent. interest, into a new 3} per cent. Stock at par, 
In this case, also, the lists for cash applicants opened and 
closed in one day, but for several days following the market 
was left in uncertainty as to what had been the precise 
measure of the response to the issues. This period of 
uncertainty coincided with some developments of a less 
favourable character, and heavy withdrawals took place, with 
the final result that the underwriters of the L.C.C. Loan had te 
take up 55 per cent. of the issue and those of the Common- 
wealth Loan had to take up 39 per cent. As a consequence, 
therefore, there was a good deal of undigested stock in the 
market, while, as demonstrating the sudden change of 
sentiment which had come over the market for gilt-edged 
securities, it became known that underwriters of a Blackburn 
Corporation issue for £1,000,000 in 2} per cents, at 98} had 
to take up about 97 per cent. of the issue, 


* * * om 


Crepir DirricuLties, 


While these developments were exerting an unfavourable 
influence upon the gilt-edged market there came the dis- 
closure of the serious failure of Strauss and Co., Limited, 
one of the largest companies engaged in the grain trade, 
and at the same time it became known that financial diffi- 
culties had arisen in Mincing Lane connected with speculative 
commitments in shellac and pepper. The failure of Strauss 
and Co., Limited, may be said to have imparted a shock to 
credit owing to the high standing enjoyed by the Company, 
but at the same time, and although heavy liabilities were 
feared, it was believed that the losses were likely to fall on 
shoulders well able to bear them, As regards the Mincing 
Lane difficulties, the feeling grew that some of the more 
important positions were likely to receive assistance, but 
uncertainty had its effect not only upon the produce markets 
but also upon speculative departments in the Stock Exchange. 
There has also been a recognition that underlying these 
developments unfavourably affecting markets one of the prime 
factors responsible for the prolonged rise in investment 
stocks, namely, the cheapness of money. remains unchanged 
and consequently investment stocks have already rallied 
somewhat from their reaction and it would not be surprising 
if a little later on firm conditions were again to prevail in 
that direction. 

* * * * 


Union BANK oF AUSTRALIA, 


The Directors of the Union Bank of Australia may be 
congratulated upon the good report which the Chairman, 
the Hon. Edmund W. Parker, was able to present to share- 
holders at the annual meeting last week. Owing to the 
alteration in the date of the accounting period, a_ precise 
comparison with the previous report was not possible, but 
the figures of the balance-sheet gave very clear evidence 
of an expansion in the general business of the Bank. The 
enhanced price for last season’s wool was the main cause of 
an increase in deposits, while, on the other hand, a reduction 
of £225,000 in the Note Circulation was due to the withdrawal 
of the Bank’s Note Issue owing to the formation of the 
Reserve Bank in New Zealand. From the high price touched 
by wool there has, of course, since been a somewhat severe 
reaction, to which the Chairman referred, and he stated that 
the present selling season would be an extended one because 
the Wool Council in Australia had thought it right to limit 
the offering at cach sale to a smaller number of bales than 


(Continued on page 239.) 
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\YVHEN it is bitterly cold and the rain 
drives in torrents, aren’t you thankful for 
the shelter and comfort of your home? Please 
consider the homeless, the destitute, and 
think what Winter means to them. Many 
poor men and women are stranded, without 
home or bed, hungry, cold, miserable, hopeless. 


You can help. such men and women per- 
manently through the Church Army _ by 
providing food and shelter—and Work-Aid, 


with its chance to rise to independence again. 


£ 5 will shelter and feed 100 


men or women for a night. 


Please scnd what 
raceatue (CHURCH ARMY 


55, BRYANSTON S7,, LONDON WI 


“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM ” 


5th EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“The scheme also offers every scope for those charitably inclined 
men, and women, who wish to benefit hospitals, religious insti- 
tutions, schools, etc., and would like to see the first of their 
benefactions during their life-time.” 

















quickly and safely 
ends the discomfort 


and danger of a 
cold in the head 


First thing every morning put a drop 
of ‘Vapex‘ on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germicidal vapour 


a 
Of Chemists 2/- @ 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
OVER 2,090 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 





TOTAL RESOURCES (31st Dec., 1934) 


£413,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two _ centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found : | 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably :_ | 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKEN. +) 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barelays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.I. 

Barclays Bank (Canada), 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
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would otherwise have been the case. There was, however, 
he added, a satisfactory rise of about 5 per cent. on most 
wools at the London Sales, which commenced on January 15th. 


* * * * 


Gas Licut AND. COoKE PROFITS 


The success which attended the recent issue of Gas Light 
and Coke Redeemable Debenture Stock is not surprising in 
view of the excellent. record of the Company in the matter of 
its profit-earning power. Moreover, the latest report is again 
a very satisfactory one showing that for the year ending 
December 31st,.there was an increase of sales of gas, while 
the number of ‘consumers increased by 31,024. The net 
revenue of the Company for the year was £2,026,116, against 
£1,977,765 in the previous year. The dividend of £5 12s. per 
cent. for the year was maintained with a carry forward of 
£183,068. The regularity in the earnings and dividend 
payments is shown by the fact that the Ordinary Stock in 
units of £1 now stands at about 28s., making the yield to the 
investor at the present rate of dividend about 4 per cent. 


A. W. K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,” Fespruary 7TH, 1835. 

How THEN MUST THE OPPOSITION BE MARSHALLED AND COM- 
MANDED’? ‘‘ Union” must be the watchword. The first object 
must be the defeat and rout of the common enemy.. Able leaders 
must be selected to direct the different sections of the Reformers ; 
and those leaders must form the council of war. Time is precious— 
the enemy is at the gates. The Liberal Members of Parliament must 
now hasten to London, preconcert their policy and forecast their 
measures ‘before the day of meeting. The Constituencies must 
be—they always are—on the watch. THE sHirKkERs, the despicable 
NON-VOTERS, must be placarded. In this Parliament, the Liberal 
electors will say, Our Representatives are either for us or against 
us. “‘ Slipping divisions,” as the technical phrase is, will no longer 
pass muster. Representatives must vote. The divisions in the 
Commons, beginning with those on the Speakership and Address, 
must be recorded and jealously scrutinized. Are the Lords or are 
the Commons to prevail ?—that is the question, THrE Tory MINISTRY 
MUST BE OVERTHROWN. Sir Rospert Pret has been tried, and 
convicted of high political offences ; he must forthwith be sternly 
sentenced to transportation from oftice—for life! unless a future 
remission shall be earned by a long course of penitence, accompanied 
by the fruits which prove repentance to be sincere, 




















BUMPUS 


THIS BOOKSHOP has now mowed to its new home at 477 Oxford 
Street. It will remain faithful to its traditions, offering an 
wnequalled stock of good books which are representative of the 
tdeas of the present as well as the past. 

The Children’s Room, and the departments for Foreign Books, 
Bound Books and Scarce Books are at the new shop; and a 
complete literary service (including all bibliographical information 
and books on approval) will be at the disposal of book buyers. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
between North Audley Street and Park Street. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 
































THE INDEX TO VOLUME 153 OF “THE SPECTATOR” 


IS NOW READY. 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed’ with 


instructions, and addressed to :— 


Ixpex Dert., “THe Spectator,” Lrp., 99 Gower SrTREEt, 
Lonpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 





; 36. Dour hens. (anag.). 
| 37. Ratio between bets. 
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The Spectator” Crossword No. 124 

By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our next issue.] 4 
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ACROSS 6. I see a following under the 


head of a Frenchman. 
Backward it’s abso. 

lutely nothing around the 

head of 36. 

8. Colloquially, I am in the 

advertisement. 
9. Drapes differently. 
11. Will never turn out to be 


1. Proem stretched out—actu- 

ally with no gale. 

10. Attached to many 
nerian characters. 

14 rev. Kinds of birds connected 
with pastry ? 

15. Beard of grain, not hair. 

16. What Caesar crossed comes 


7 rev. 
Wag: 


: : false 

up against a denarius “ Pe ey 

while nothing gives way 12 rev. The Bible when Holy. 

to you 13. Make a fuss about one 
17. Existing only in name. 199 Rees ie 
18. Spoken, but not to be heard asia \ Pag pin kl li 

of all. é agan SUCKIEC IN A.ee 
20. Put this in. . outworn ;” 

: ; 92. Use incite 

21. Looks like a stingy space of Bay Used to incite a dog. 


. Are vou at home, as it were? 


time. Saas 
25. Where the sluggard 


23. This always gives great Me 
pleasure. —— told to BD: F 
26. It is red in the wooded 27 rev. There's a ruse to it. 


28. You do this to your tele- 


ravine. 
phone backwards. 


29. Yes, cane-urns (anag.). 


32. Shortly do. 30. Generally comes with a bill 
34. There is nothing before a pene when a lover does this. 
saint, but his end will 31 rev. Throw colloquially. 


33. Either will often bring you 
to it. 
35 rev. 33. 


SOLUTION TO 


always be ample. 


DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 123 
1. This is a place near a 
common. 


2. Might sound like 24, 

3. Stone mint (anag.). 

4, This you. have to try to 
equal although you end 
late. 

5. Game made 
crackers do. 


by what 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 


’ 123. is Mr.-R. S. Lucas, 
Diamond Hall, Bridgnorth, Salop. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... ree me ae £4,500,000 
Reserve: Fund ook ee am sid ie a £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve one ame hes ae em £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Depostts for fixed perieds received. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, 


£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, .£4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are .also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods of terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Incorporated 1880, 
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Even if I were not blessed with a palate (says the 
Vicar), the appreciative noses of my parishioners 


would still impel me to smoke Three Nuns 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco 


of curious cut —1/2}d. an oz. 
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Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., S:. Andrew Square, Glasgow 


Arrest the March 9 
vt the Yeas . || SOUTH AMERICA 


A cup of this delicious and ROYAL MAIL | 
















nourishing beverage will do AND 

much to preserve youth and 

vitality. Its energy-building PACIFIC LINES 
powers help to prevent REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
fatigue and depression. SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


? y , by oe 
Why not tty a tin today: TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 


e % ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
AS For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 

GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 

PRICES: 2/1, 4/-, 7/6 per tin. also at Birminghim, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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WRITE NOW FOR “THIS GREAT SERVICE 


A caorse, ||{# THE LIFE-BOATS” 


showing Bunga- “TI appeal,”’ says the Prince of Wales, “to the men and 
lows, Club Houses, women of our Empire to give generously in support of 
Pavilions, etc., also this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only as 
Garages, Sheds, President of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant 
; Sporto Greenhouses and N d Fishing Fleets.’ 

ERY Browne and Lilly Building, ae no So 


E V Portable Build- 
because of splendid construction ings of all kinds. 


and lasting durability, keeps its good OR VISIT OUR 42-4 


appearance and increases the value of PERMANENT 








One million 5/- are needed every year, What can you afford 


your property. SHOW GROUNDS as your share? 








GARAGES, as illustrated, £43:12:0 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


BROWNE &. LILLY, LTD. Lite-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W. 1. 


Tur Eart or Harrowsy, Lr.-Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


"Phone: ing 4489, rer. Secretary. 
THAM ES SIDE, READING. FAs soe Posen, ‘Seandies. Honorary Treasurer. Secretary 
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| 1/6 per line 








Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


“A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 








Estate Offices, 

(Phone : 

SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Oxted 240; 


Three Bridges, Sussex 
Crawley 328.) 





Sevenoaks 1147-8; 
F, D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
“REPLY TO RIBBON BUILDING 


WELWYN (30 mins. King’s Cross) shows how a new 
town can fit its countryside, without ribbons or spraw!- 
ing, each enhancing the beauty of the other. Good 
planning and limitation of size of town makes possible 
town services, amusements, &c., without losing playing 
tields and country sports. Houses to let from £42 to 
£20 p.a., or for sale from £335 to £2,300. Garden flats : 
22s. 6d. inc.—A.B.C. Guide from S. P. HOWARD, Estate 
Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


(Telephone: Reigate 938.) 








O BE LET OR SOLD between Henley and Marlow- 
on-Thames, in an entirely unspoilt part. Beauti- 
tuily appointed residence, delightful all the year round, 
in 6} acres. Lawns sloping to river, well above flood 
level. All rooms enjoy maximum sunshine. 9 bed ; 
z dressing and 4 bathrooms; 3 reception rooms; oak 
pancHed hall and large entrance hall. Parquet floors. 
Central heating. Electric light. Two cottages. Large 
heated garage. Seclusion without isolation. 5 mins. 
*bus route.—OWNER, c/o Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SONS 
Ltp., Henley-on-Thames. 











MANOR FIELDS* 
PUTNEY HEATH 





London. 
Putney Heath. 
are still in construction. 





Builder Owners: 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAT 
DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON 


Amidst charming Woodland Gardens and 
probably the most beautiful development in 
Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 
Portions of this development 
There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only afew of the largest type are now to let. 


Call or Write for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MANOR FIELDS— 


JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 
Telephone : PUTney 2165. 





















COMPLETE WITH EVERY | 
MODERN REFINEMENT. | 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


GARAGES, ETC. 
Hard Tennis Courts and \ 
Cumberland Bowling Greens. 


PUTNEY HEATH 











56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W. 3. 


WHITEMAN 


Telephone ; 
Kens, 0026-7, 


& COMPANY 





SUSSEX 

NEAR CROWBOROUGH. TRULY MAGNIFICENT 
RESIDENCE in red brick and tiled roof, approached by 
drive, 12 beds., 3 rec., 4 bathrooms, lounge hall. 4 
Cottages, Model Farmery, 38 or 58 ACRES. Electric 
light, central heating. 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 





WEST SUSSEX 
BEAUTIFUL HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE. Pers 
fect order, absolute seclusion, 10 beds., 3 rec., 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 Cottages. Electric light, good water supply, 
tennis lawn. 53 ACRES. 
PRICE £6,950 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & Co., as above, 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





] HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels-—or 
private hotels—in any port of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR's Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their cstablishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
Jeeture and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—-GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVE 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA G OLF. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—PRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (('o. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). —¥ ALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT a & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARIN 
HASTINGS.— AL BANY. 

U 


—_ SPA 


EEN 
-LE STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH—(Verths). LOCH KAN NOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 


Q 
HU NSTANTON.- 
LINKS 





Cost per shave 
lt (11) RY i 1) 


The 
Best Blade 
in the World 


Discriminating users insist 
on “Eclipse” Blades 
not only for ra luxurious 
shaving comfort, but because 
of their outstanding and 
lasting quality. Their use is not 
extravagance but a real econe 
omy. Prove their economical 
value by purchasing a packet. 
Stocked by Boot's, Tay! alors, 
Timothy White's, and al 
Chemusts, Hairdressers, etc. 


3 for 14 5 for 18 


Sole Manufacturers: 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD)LTD 















LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL V Sea A. 

LOCH AWE Crees y —LOCH AWE 

LONDON.- -DE VERE, Kensington, Ww. 

~THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., WC. 1, 

—CLIFTON, Welbeck mt... Ws he 
—UNITE D SERVIC ES, 98/102 Cromwell 


Rd., 
MALVERN,.—FOLE ¥ gl 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOU sk, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire),—GOLEF VIEW 
"Roy AL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL af “9 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—R¢ 
PORT ST. MARY (I1.0.M.). oF i Kw ICkK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch L omond). —— 

ROWARDENNAN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURTE 
SELBY (Yorks).— -LONDESBOROU GH ARMs 
SEVENOAKS.—-ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK.. Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 


PESCETH PARK HYDRO Horet 


SOUTHWOLD (Sutiolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).-—BEN WY VIS. 
STROUD (nr.), R apa yt Common,— BEAR INN 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste ee. —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ! 
TORQUAY. ey’ DEN C Ot RU P RIVA 

— ACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALI 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCE STER. 




















— 
— 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 

line charged as aline.. Vouchers sent only to advertisers.w hose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 

6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% ag 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office 
99- Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


‘ ate COME ON THE WORLD’S MOST 
PERSONAL DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Po ae TORRES {WNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School « 
over a pipe of TOM LONG tobacco, individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing field 
ene te ee eee vark, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

atid sual examinations ; . - iversit 
ADY would pay two gujneas a week and give some . repared for usual examinations and for the eg pee 


entrance, or may specialize in Languages, A! 


L evening service, accounts, typing or reading aloud,  . airtel ee ‘peg £12 ‘ 

jn return for pleasant home. Mayfair, Knightsbridge or Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 

Sloane Square Box C.A., C 0 STREETS, 6 Gracechurch 3 os 
a [HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


) a ee 
Boarding School on , moder public school Lines. 


= 
; ‘ touri ith Mr. ‘comb, Midlands, ; 
i" : A ti nd to Whitby " oil —— Hiedfordahire Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- 
N rth ate. valuing fora fce of 21s, Buying antiques sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast 
| and Northan : = dag Beagrie. syle air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified statf 











s, jewels, si i iture, china, &c., for cash or Ps . 7s 
pictures, jewels, siiver, furni “Vind Principal: Miss Lucretia M. CaMERON, Fin. Hon. 
| + best 1 s of disposal. Jewellery if sent Reg j i ‘ e MERON, Fin. 
advising be neans of disposa ewellery if sen eg. oO - . RS 2 

| Post returned promptly if cash offer not accepted. T 7 HE School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





j G. Farrow, ¢ Bae House, 11D Regent Street, S.W. 1. nis —__—— 
i MEDITERRANEAN, fae ca a 
| oa oe BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| ; ee LORIOUSLY sunny days, romantic Bed 
APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT nights, new faces, new places. a 














. And everything you want is on the YLIFT ON COLLEGE. 
AND WANTED ship swimming pool, gym., lido, 
games ... quiet sun decks, cinema, The following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be 
—-- luxurious public rooms. The itinerary awarded in 1935 
YX-PUBLIC School Boy (19) desires his first position, includes Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatian 1. About 10 Scholarships, of whieh 3 will be of the 
f ‘4 temporary or permanent, in good class book shop. Coa st, Venice, Malta, Algeria, value of £100 a year. Others of £80, £60 and £40 
No salary required._Write Box T, SMITH’s LIBRARY, Gibraltar, and Spain. a year 


Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton. 2. Exhibitions of £25 a year 
APRIL 17 for 24 DAYS 3. One Musie Scholarship of £70 a year, with free 
Galerie nao tuition in Music. 
RISH Cottagers need work. Moderate price, unique 4. The Prentice-Whitley Exhibition of £75 a year. 


design.— BELL, Cavanmore, Portstewart. FROM 44 GUINEAS Candidates must be under 14 on June Ist, 1935. 


Particulars from the SECRETARY and BURSAR, 





























: ; > aaa Also ~ 
| eee Pace ee QT EDWARD'S SCHOOL —A Scholarship Examina- 
i" tion will be held on June 4th, 5th and 6th, 1935 
id rhe University eiviten apgieaiiien for the WARDEN- Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
“P SHIP OF WILLS HALL, a Hall of Residence for Men. MAY 15 for 20 Days. Exhibitions of £30. ‘Lhe Major Scholarships of £100 may 
“6-7, Applications should reach-the undersigned, from whom To Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit 
jarticulars may be obtained, not later than March 4th, Italy, Riviera, Spain and Portugal. Candidates must be under I on May ist. There are also 
1935. Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND. 2 of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Pers Racine 3 vistr cUNe 7 dl Days. Marines, active and retired. Further information may be 
ath- Secretary and Registrar. To | Italy, Messina, Venice, Dal- obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 
oe matian Coast, Greece and Malta. 
“ ee? aaasite = eaiaiiecemmieiiaint ida 
= ae aaa ie Ce JULY 6 for 13 Days. HE IVY HOUSF. PUSHEY, HERTS.—Boys’ 
en Sete st Reames, Rusienantdawaay em sktewe iden ete 
. . Norwz D ark, Swed Yantzig peerage irs aoe Cony ROneey. Se eres Seeeeerene ee. Veen 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND cal nae€ om and liberal diet. Aim: to develop ability on a basis 
~d TRAINING COLLEGES of sound character and physique. Prospectus from 
: is HEAD-MASTER, 



























































— Write for comprehensive details —- — 

AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR BLUE STAR LINE 

WOMEN (POST-GRADUATE). Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, LECTURES 
RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. | 2 W-,!- ,Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, = - 
_— i a : a a : ate E.€. 3; Liverpool; Birmingham; Manchester; 
Principal—Miss H. DENT, M.A Glasgow; Bradford; Paris and all Principal Agents. | = 
r ~~ ss . a > a. . 

\ residential college providing a year’s professional | i ees ¢ °° I R. J. H. OLDHAM (Universal ¢ hristian Council f 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University ) Lite and Work) will lecture on “* THE CHU K¢ H 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for =] AND THE MODERN STATE” at St. EpMUNDs, 

1, grants. Admission in January and September. For if LOMBARD Sv., on Thursday, February Lith, at 1.10 p.m, 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. BOOKS, &e. oo ae 
edi ——EE a |. aeeieameemtaie - 
I OOKS at reduced prices.—New e atalogue containing 
RAINING FO R SOCIAL WORK many interesting items, p.f.-HeNRY W. GLOVER, os : . wane . 
i 2 Creechurch Lane, E.C. 3 SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUI DBURY, MIDDLESEX. | ————_—_—_————— Se Pa 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards ) admitted for arg 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 4 1CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders he ae a . 

7 redeem tgg : , N rUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course TREE PRO’ . ‘EC I ‘ORS ——— 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
bursaries available for suitable candidates. — Ful of charge 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. rhe age of the pupil, district. preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
: BEDFORD PHYSIC AL TRAINING COI- London, E.C, 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principai 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-President, Miss PETIT. Students 
q are trained in this College to become teachers ot — 


gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym 
nasties, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For + : : 

prospectus apply SECRETARY. TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
Protects three crops in one seaso1 Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 
= —— —— and disinterested advice gratis Ey sending 


ie et a ae en ‘ProTector| full particulars of requirements to: 
roo igains i frosts jirds, cold Winds, Wasps - 
COLDS AND NASAL CATARRH BUSH TREE PROTECTOR '| TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 


For trees up to eft. in height. SCHOLASTIC ACCENTS, LTD., 

















elieved and duration shortened by using soft, absorbent 


REMOVABLE TENNIS SURROUND 61 Conduit Street, London, Ww. 





| 

ae ee ee Se eee Pe OO ae eee 6s SS REGent 0501 

dQ CHEAPEST AND BEST GARDEN NETTINGS || EVERY ENQUIRY RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
SILKY-FIBRE HDKFS {pply for Illustrated Booklet giving prices and his | ATTENTION. 


nee and destroying. In cartons of 50, 2s.; 500, 18s. 


Tr pers Ae pe ian pee - aa E.C.1 MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W..,| 
e Toinoco Han . Go., ey atton Gar » &.U.1. BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 


Directory, price 3/3 by post. 
“JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” guide 


to examinations, ete, 1/- monthly. 


SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE. | | Publishers of “SCHOOLS” complete 
| 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
UTHORS should forward their work to publishers of 
36 vears’ standing. Detailed proposal promptly for- 
warded, —ee most reasonable terms possible. 
Advice, and Catalogue, free.—STOCKWELL, Lt., 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
rrans., &c., promptly executed. 


I ITERARY Typewtg..,’ 
_AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.- 
MissN.MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 

spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 82 








We FOR FILMS.—Short stories wanted 
Suitable for filming. Must have religious or 
ethical interest for display in churches, missions, &c., 
as well as for general use. About 2,000 words. Good 
opportunity for enterprising writers. Unsuitable MS. 
duly returned.—Send to ** SCREEN,’’ Potter’s Adver- 
tising Offices, Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2 











INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


WITHOUT SECURITY.— 
LTp., & Clifford Street, New 
ee fegent 5083. 





RIVATE ADVANCES 
REGIONAL TRUST 
Yond Street, London, 





ROMPT LOANS 
Interests, Life 
Wills or Deeds.—T. 


4} per 
Incomes, 


W. ELLA, 


cent. net vearly on 
Reversions, Property by 
150 Regent Street, W.1. 








W E lend £25 to £5,000 on note of hand alone without 
any security. E..C. Lear, Ltp., 57 Cheapside, 
London, E.C, (Phone: City 5804 and 4532.) 





MEDICAL 


YHRONIC CONSTIPATION can be cured by a 
simple natural remedy without recourse to drugs or 
salts. A London business man, a former sufferer, 
will be glad to tell vou all about it on request with stamp 
for reply.—Write Mr. JOHN W. LONGMAN, Foreign 
Produce Merchant, 4894 Oxford Street, London, W 1. 











(YALLSTONES Permanently Removed i +e Opera- 
hooklet 
(Sloane 


mW tion. Guaranteed. Free 
£0 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


. HEATON, 
iy 





CINEMAS 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. Gerrard 2981. 








WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 


*MASKERADE” (A) 
with 


PAULA WESSELY. 


BAVERYMAN 
by MON 
a). SEN. 


(opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham, 2285). 
EN NATT (A). THURS. : BLUE LIGHT 
i7th: Clair’s LES DEUX TIMIDES (v) 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 

N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
4 is the perfect gift for triends at home or abroad 
In tins 2s, 4dd., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. Gd. 
Y’y inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. Id., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d 


Complete price list on request. 
“. W. MACKIE & 


108 PRINCES STREET, 


SONS, LTD. 
EDINBURG. 





Life | 





ATLANTIC ISLES— 


WEST AFRICA 
CRUISE 


visiting 
MADEIRA 


ST. VINCENT 
FREETOWN 


LISBON 


A delightful 20-days’ 
Cruise southward in 
warmth and sunshine 
by the splendid mod- 
ern 20,000 ton liner, 


a 
DUCHESS of RICHMOND 


naweron MARCH 16. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


A spacious and up-to-date ship, well known for 
her luxurious Comfort and perfect Cuisine. 
Large tastefully furnished Public Rooms, Ball- 
room, Swimming Pool, etc. Spacious Promen- 
ade, Sports and Sun Decks. Single and double 
bedrooms. 

The itinerary of this Cruise includes some of 
the idyllic Canary and Cape Verde Islands as 
well as Senegal and Sierra Leone. 

First Class Only. 






Limited Membership. Duration 20 days. 
Minimum Rate: 34 Gns. 

i 
t Other splendid First Class Spring Cruises by 
§ 20,000 ton ** DUCHESS” ships from Liverpooi 
+ as follows:—MAR. 23, 21 Days From 35 Gns.; 
§ APR. 6, 18 Days From 29 Gns.; APR. 18, 
' 
' 
' 


20 Days From 34 Gns. 





Write for Programme of 1935 Cruises. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents pr ce 














CLUB ANNOUNCEMEN 








| 
EADERS interested in international aftairs and in 
I the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St., 8.W.1 for particulars of that organization. 







WANTED TO PURCHASE 





—. 


ae “D, JEWELS, DIAMONDS Urgently Required— 
KX Highest Prices in London for OLD GOLD (¢7 o7.), 
OLD JE — LLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, Sovereigns. 
Bracelets, Necklaces, Coins, Goid Dental Plates, Antique 
aera She sflield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities, 

Cash or offer at once.—BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond 
St. (facing Brook St.), London, W. 1. May. 0651, 








MIS©E LLANEOUS 


pegs Handwoven " 
&c., always in stock. 


request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, 





Tweed, Handknit Stoe kings, 


Tweed patterns free on 
Sligo, Irish Free State, 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to otfer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of Vhe Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each —— Discounts :—2!°, for 6 insers 
tions, 5% for 13, 73% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ag 


N EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY 

BISHOPSTEIGN 

TEIGNMOUTIL. 
Established 187s. 

Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, 
the best Climate in England. 

TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 

Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


HUNTLY, TON. 


Comvort and 


Licut Barus, 








ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 
bed and breakfast, 30s. 
Road, 5.W.1 


gns, weekly, partial board : 
Particulars, SECRETARY, 
—Victoria 3347. 


I 


96 Belgrave 








WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
with radiators. A.A. RAC 
CULLEY, Manager. 


ROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS HOTEL. 
24 new rooms 
Guide from J. T. 


suites 


Illd. 





ROITWICH SPA—NORBURY HOUSE, a brand 
new hotel in a country house with the service of a 
good Continental hotel, near baths, Perfect comfort and 
cuisine, 
Every facility is provided for _ the cure. 
Tel.: Droitwich 17 





DING URGH. 
Crescent. 


THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Tgms.; ** Melcrest,’? Edinburgh, Tel. 31295. 











Regular Sailings 


| FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 


between San_ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 








Wayfarers House, 13 Regent Terrace. 


DINBU RG A. 
<el,: Furnished flats or single rooms from 


S881. 


KE 











30s. weekly. En pension or meals as required.—Apply 
Miss WINIFRIDE WRENCH, 
ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing. 


AHomely guest house on Downs, overlooking Worthing, 
Extensive views.—MIssks HaLe. Tel. : Swandean 112. 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


N Hydro. For Health, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. 








—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 

iL aged by the 
T 


HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


in’ English 









$m 

PEOPLE'S RE F RE SHME 
LTD., 

P. BR. Gron 
STREET, 


H. A., 
W..2. 


LTD., ST. iE’S House, 103 REGENT 





ork REY, TRUST INNS for excellent country. 
K quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.—- 
Apply for List “'S.,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trest,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Poad, Guildford, 




















pOB ROY OATMEAL is made from selected Scottish 22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, ‘ ee ie . 
| Oats only and makes delicious porridge. 34 Ib. or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, \ THERE to stay in London,—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
is. Gd., 7 Ib. 2s. Gd., 10 1b. 3s. Gd., post paid. Special or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. A George's Squas vi, Room and Breaktast, 
quotations for larger quantities. —Ropt. WALLs & fs ss. a night or 30s. weekiy (one night only 5s, Gd.). With 
Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. | aE TIS | inner Os, Od. or 2 -rineas weekly, 

Pri lin Great Britain by W. Srearcut ann Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, and published by Tux ECTATOR, Ltp., at their offices, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1—Friday, Febitary 8, 1935, 





